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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Turs is the winter solstice of the Parliamentary recess. Every 
public question is at a stand. Old subjects recur, as if to keep 

ir claims in view; faint rumours of future measures begin to 
be heard,—many a thought of that kind being fathered by the 





wish. 

The bustle for reopening the Corn-law settlement seems to have 
died away ; but a few formal agitations prolong a painful activity. 

The Tea-duties movement, which appeals more directly to 
trading interests, obtains more extensive countenance; and we 
observe that the skeleton of an organized agitation is establish- 
ing itself in divers provincial towns. The pe ane of any prac- 
tical result, however, is small. The repeal of the duties would 
risk a large item of revenue, with a very questionable chance of 
attaining advantages for any class;* and, to judge by the aspect 
of newspaper advocacy, we should say that Ministers contemplate 
no interference with the Tea-duties. 

On the Short-time question, Mr. Oastler and Mr. Ferrand, the 
standing orators, make up for want of substantial support and no- 
velty of argument by reiteration of former “ eloquences,” and by 
extravagance of demeanour. Meanwhile, such actual experiments 
in “short time” as depression of trade occasions are not very 
cheerfully taken by the working classes ; and some mills, in whic 
the hours are limited, are deserted by their hands for other mills 
where longer hours prevail. 

The impression that there must be a revision of the Poor-law 

ins ground: it has reached even the advocates of the existing 
aw, and is combated by none. Such cases as those that come 
before us this week from Marylebone and Pancras would, were 
there no other, prevent the feeling from dying out. 

On the principle of wishes fathering thoughts, the Leeds Mer- 
cury declares its belief in a report that Government will advance 
no — plan of Education. Our belief is directly the reverse : 
we have reason to conclude that some scheme is in progress, ex- 
tensive at least in its machinery, and perhaps also in its scope. 

* See paper on Tea-duties, from the pen of one of our ablest political econo- 
mists, in the Supplement to this number of the Spectator, page 1. 





Ireland exhibits an accession of the anomalous symptoms 
which have been noted of late. The arming of the people goes 
on so fast that the gun-trade is the briskest in the island. The 
people, who declare that they are starving, have food to buy guns 
withal. Not only so, but they have money to spend in powder 
and shot for wantonly firing about the country, even in vollies. 

Some curious facts come out with respect to wages. It will be 
remembered that a great outcry was raised because the wages on 
ublic works were only 10d. a day; and they have been raised. 

‘ow the annual expenditure of an Irish labourer, including his 
potatoes (rent for conacre) used to be about tive or six pounds a 
year—less than half-a-crown a week : with 10d. a day, there was 
5d.a day thrown in to make up for the difference between potatoes 
spe on the conacre and maize meal bought at the shop. But 
the rate has been raised. We see one writer says that formerly 
the farmers paid “4d. a day and potatoes”: the same labourers 
now receive ls. 3d. a day—that is, 11d. in lieu of the potatoes. 
Are they worse off in this time of “ famine,” or better? 

While the poorer classes are thus trading on the “famine,” 
“there is an insane cry for more work”; and the landlords are 
saddling themselves with unmeasured liabilities, to come upon the 
asa treasury by and by with the plea of inability to pay. 
* Vogue la galére!’ 

Mr. O’Connell is busy over the Repeal accounts, and a certain 

due to him. The accumulated rent of years, it seems, 


falls short of the expenditure. Ireland has paid some hundred 
thousand pounds, and Repeal is where it was. The chief Repealer 
speaks as if he were cast down: just now the prospects of the agi- 
tation, he says, are bad, because of the “famine.” This is odd ; 
for there seems no doubt that the Irish are receiving at present 
more cash than ever they had in their lives. But,. somehow, 
there is confessedly a hitch in Repeal. There is no promise of 
greater vitality in the Young Ireland movement, which has dwin- 
dled into a business of letter-writing in the Nation newspaper; 
Mr. Smith O’Brien vouchsafing a series of didactic epistles about 
future measures. 

The urgent business for all influential men in Ireland is, to 
guide the people quietly and discreetly through the difficulties of 
the dearth and the temptations to abuse presented by the immense 
eleemosynary subsidies from England: but the leading patriots 
are busy about their own objects of collecting pence or making 
displays of letter-writing. Even the vollies of musketry will not 
arouse them to go and mingle with the peasantry for the purpose 
of guiding them rationally. 





Although a little more has been announced respecting the di- 
plomatic eg ig on the subject of Cracow, it does not ma- 
terially alter the position of any party. Lord Palmerston has 
sent off his separate protest, and he seems to have done so with- 
out allowing any delay for further consultation with France. He 
is resolved to show that he absolutely sets France aside. Accord- 
ing to an account of it in the leading French journal, his despatch 
is cold and unimpressive. It speaks of the annexation as of a 
project not yet executed ; doubtless because the latest formal com- 
munication received by the English Foreign Secretary spoke of it 
as a project, and he diplomatically ignored the fact known to 
every newspaper-reader in Europe. He has fulfilled his set task 
with a manifest intention of saving appearances and doing no 
more. This is not calculated to make the three despoilers pause, 
but to make them go on; not to make them doubt, but to re- 
assure them. 

It is asserted with increasing emphasis, that King Louis 
Philippe and M. Guizot were cognizant of the intention to annex 
Cracow, and that their present indignation is affected. There is 
not only no proof of this charge, but the accusation is not yet 
made ina tangible shape. It is not stated that France abetted the 
Three Powers in annexing Cracow without reference to the other 
parties who signed the treaty of Vienna: a suppression of the so- 
called “ independent” state by the formal act of all the contract- 
ing parties, might have still been a wrong, if based upon wrong 
principles, but it would have been something totally different from 
this. Whatever the secret motives of French statesmen, so far 
as their overt acts are concerned they have acted on public and 
European grounds. 

It was once thought that M. Guizot’s position in the Ministry 
had been seriously shaken by the recent diplomatic differences ; 
but a respectable journal of Paris says that now he is more firmly 
established than ever. If so, he owes it to the low repute of 
rival statesmen. 

On the whole, we say, the disclosures of the week do not alter 
the merits of the case: its public necessities remain where they 
were; the obvious path of true policy remains unaltered; the 
course adopted in the fantastical spleen or self-seeking of English 
diplomatists is as manifestly absurd as ever. 





The warlike agitation in the Punjaub has for the time sub- 
sided; the display of force having brought the Sheik Imam-ed- 
deen to his senses. But it is apparent that the Vale of Cashmere 
is a glaring instance of the absurdity which characterizes the 
whole system of “ independent” Native states. We have left a 
Sikh ruler over the country, from a vague mixture of conscience 
and cunning, which makes us think it expedient to keep up a 
show of government by Natives: but the Sikh is as much an 
alien to the Mussulman population of Cashmere as we are. So 
that the effect is this: we have not given to the people of Cash- 
mere a Native government; the actual enforcement of order and 
allegiance at last falls upon, us, to whom alone it is essential, and 
who alone. possess the power of enforcement; but we interpose be- 
tween ourselves and the people whom we have to rule, a barbarian 
horde of irregular predatory soldiers as the medium of govern- 
ment. That which we choose to employ as our tool is an ob- 
struction or a clog. Had we at once established British dominion 
in Cashmere, we should, it is evident, have done no more vio- 
lence to the Mussulman feeling than in setting up the heretical 
Sikhs; and we should have offered the less temptation to contu- 
macy in proportion to dur own greater power. 1 : 
We believe that the case of every protected Native state is 





similar. Not that there is always the religious schism ; but India 
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has in all parts a population so heterogeneous—pure Hinduism is 
in itself so heterogeneous—that the ruler is regarded by the ruled 
as alien and hostile ; and so in estrangement of feeling and selfish 
tyranny of purpose he commonly is. At the same time, as vicar 
for the British Government, he is weak and inefficient. Our 
own direct rule could scarcely be viewed with more jealousy, 
while it would be more efficient and more beneficent. Every 
event of this kind seems to illustrate that true policy which our 
officials hesitate to carry out. Wherever we interfere at all, we 
should abolish Native governments; while, by the encourage- 
ment of education, of European ideas, and the distribution of Eu- 
ropean honours and official duties, we should Anglicize the 
Natives, and naturalize them as individual instruments of direct 
British rule. 





The intelligence from the United States indicates a revulsion 
of affairs. In Mexico, the invasion makes no progress; and in 
the Union men are beginning seriously to question the expediency 
of the whole war. Mr. Webster declares it illegal, unconstitu- 
tional, impolitic, and capensive. Citizens feel that it ‘s expensive ; 
and they seem suddenly disposed to resent the undoubted 
stretch of power which made Mr. Polk dash into the war without 
authority from Congress. He shows signs of faultering: he 
talks of referring the matter to Congress, as if he dreaded the 
unshared responsibility. Had all Mexico been seized and an- 
nexed by a coup-de-main, he would have had no fears about 
responsibility ; but he has only a poor show of victories to boast 
as the fruit of his indiscretion, which therefore turns out to be 
not venial. On the other hand, the Whigs are making irresistible 
advances towards a decided majority in Congress; so that the 
penitent Polk is likely enough to incur austere penance. 


One very ingenious conjecture has gained currency. It has | 


already been suspected that there was an understanding between 
Santa Anna and the Government at Washington; and the ’cute 
politicians now guess, that what the two chiefs have agreed upon 
1s, to close the war, bringing it by simultaneous but apparently 
independent courses to a peaceful termination. 

The elections in the State of New York are complicated with 
the very curious American question of rent. Many landholders 
pay a chief-rent to families who have possessed the fee-simple 
from early times: the American spirit revolts against that feudal 
tenure, is jealous of such Anti-Republican landlordism, and seeks 


to deprive the owners of the property, whether they will or not. | 


It is a version of Irish agitation against Absenteeism or for 
“fixity of tenure,” on a Yankee scale. The Anti-Rent party in 
the “ Empire State ” is sufliciently numerous and influential to 


have held the balance and elected its own nominees. It has ap- | 


— as Governor a gentleman who defended the rioters that 
silled a Sheriff engaged to enforce payment of rent. Decidedly, 
our Transatlantic brethren seem to have retrograded since the days 
of the sagacious Jefferson, and of that scrupulous Washington who 
remembered and paid a debt of one cent for crossing a ferry. 


Che Court. 
THE Queen has paid her long-announced visit to the Duke of Norfolk. 
Her Majesty and suite embarked in the Fairy steamer from Osborne House, 
at half-past twelve on Tuesday, and entered Portsmouth Harbour at one, 
under a grand salute from the ships and batteries. Thé landing-place 
and principal entrance to the dockyard were handsomely decorated; the 
latter being adorned with a triumphal arch formed of flags and evergreens, 
the whole surmounted by gilt crowns. The ground within the barriers 
was kept by a party of Dockyard Police. Her Majesty was received by 
Sir Charles Ogle, the Duke of Norfolk, Lieutenant-General Sir Hercules 
akenham, with the keys of the fortress, Lady and Miss Pakenham, and 
a brilliant staff. Conducted by the Duke of Norfolk, as Master of the 
Horse, through the throng, the Royal party entered three carriages and 
four, and proceeded on their route, escorted by a detachment of the 
Twelfth Lancers. The route lay through Havant and Emsworth; but at 
neither place, although great crowds of loyal subjects had assembled, was 
there any display of arches, festoons, or flags: 1t appears that the good 
people had an impression that such exhibitions were distasteful to the 
Queen. 

On entering the county of Sussex at Emsworth Bridge, the troops were 
relieved by an escort of the Arundel and Bramber Yeomanry, commanded 
by Mr. John Abel Smith, M.P., his brother, Mr. M. T. Smith, aud Mr. Mon- 
tefiore. At Chichester, the authorities had done their best is: the way of 
preparation; and almost every house was decorated, Opp site the Ca- 
thedral, on a platform adorned with tasteful devices, upwards of a thousand 
poor children were congregated, each with a small flag in hand, shouting 
welcome under the stimulus of prospective plum-cake. By the Dolphin 
Hotel there was erected a triumphal arch, adorned with flags and ever- 
greens. Near this spot stands the old cross; at which a band of musicians 
was posted, sounding a welcome in strains more enthusiastically loud than 
tuneful. While the horses were changed, the Mayor and Corporation, the 
3ishop of Chichester, the Dean, and a large number of the clergy, paid 
their respects to the Queen and Prince Albert. At Ball's Hutt, a second 
troop of Yeomanry, headed by the Earl of Surrey, Mr. T. Evans, and Mr. 
Grey, relieved the first. Here the Duke of Norfolk, now in his capacity 
of host, accompanied by the Duke of Wellington and some of the chief 
guests from the Castle, joined the cortége, and rode with it during the re- 
mainder of the journey. On entering the town of Arundel, the Royal 
party drove through a triumphal arch in Maltravers Street; and w re- 
ceived by the M ior, Mr. Edward Howard Gibbon, (York Herald,) the 
Aldermen and Council, and the Vicar. ‘The ceremony of presenting the 
mace having been gone through in the usual form, the Mayor led t 
through the town, accompanied by the other authorities, to the en 
gate of the Castle; where the Duke of Norfolk had caused another tri- 
umphal arch to be erected. Here a guard of honour, formed of the Arun- 
del and Bramber Yeomanry, under the command of Sir H. D. Goring and 
Mr. H. Gratwick, was stationed; and her Majesty was welcomed at the | 
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grand entrance by the Dutchess of Norfolk and the immediate members of 
the family, a royal salute being tired as the Queen entered. 

The resident guests during the Queen's visit, and in addition to various 
members of the Howard family, are the Duke of Wellington, the Duke and 
Dutchess of Bedford, the Dutchess of Sutherland and Lady Caroline Leve- 
son Gower, the Earl and Countess of Arundel and Surrey, the Marchioness 
of Douro, the Marquis of Granby, the Earl and Countess of Ellesmere, 
Lord and Lady John Russell, Viscount Palmerston, Viscount Morpeth, 
Lord Brooke, Lady Napier, Colonel Bouverie, and Mr. Bickerton Lyons. 

Her Majesty was conducted by the Duke of Norfolk,—Prince Albert 
escorting the Dutchess,—to the library, where the principal guests were 
assembled. In the state drawingroom, before dinner, the Mayor of Arun- 
del presented addresses from the Corporation to the Queen and Prince 
Albert. 

In the evening, the Keep was brilliantly illuminated, and the town was 
one blaze of light; even in the by-streets the windows of the poor people 
were splendid with “ dips.” Three monster beacons on the adjacent emi 
nences tried to extinguish the moonlight. 

By a joint arrangement between the Duke and the townspeople, provi- 
sion was made for giving a sumptuous dinner to every poor person in the 
town. 

After breakfast on Wednesday, Prince Albert, accompanied by the Earl 
of Arundel and Lord John Russell, went to shoot in the preserve at Bury- 
combe; where seventy-three head. of game fell before the Prince’s fowling-piece. 
The Queen did not go out till after luncheon. She then visited the Keep, 
guided by the Duke of Norfolk and the Duke of Wellington. 

There was a party in the evening. The Queen received several of the 
guests in the state drawingroom, and then joined the general company in 
the library. l 





The chief amusement was furnished by the Ethiopian Se- 
renaders; and it has been chronicled that the Royal couple laughed 
heartily at the song of “ Old Dan Tucker.” 

On Thursday morning, the Queen and Prince Albert, with some of the 
guests, went to visit Colonel Wyndham, and see his mansion at Petworth. 

In the afternoon, the Royal party went into the Small Park; where the 
Queen and Prince Albert each planted a young oak-tree. 

After dinner, the Distin family played a tune on their Sax horns, and 
Miss Kate Loder executed a fantasia on the pianoforte. Late in the even- 
ing there was dancing, in which the Queen joined with much spirit. 

The visit terminated yesterday morning. Soon after ten, the Royal party 
took leave of their noble hosts, the Queen graciously saluting the Dutchess; 
and they set out for the Isle of Wight in the same order, and under a 
similar escort of Yeomanry, as on Tuesday. The cortége arrived at Ports- 
mouth a little before one; and the travellers immediately embarked on 
board the Fairy. 











Che sMletropolis. 

In the Court of Aldermen, on Tuesday, there was a sharp but resultless | 
discussion on the Separate system of prison discipline. Sir Peter Laurie 
denounced it as an exciting cause of madness. Alderman Sidney defended 
the system: referring to the last report of the Inspectors of Prisons as con- 
clusive evidence in its favour. Alderman Gibbs brought up the report of ] 
the Committee upon the presentment of Langbourne Ward against the ob- 
structions caused by the increased trade of Leadenhall Market, and for 
such alterations in Lime Street as may enable them to carry on their 
trade without danger, molestation, or inconvenience. He also brought up 
the report of the Committee on the City Police; which censured the em- 
ployment of policemen by the Commissioner as private servants, but re 
commended an increase of salary to that officer. The report was strongly | 
opposed by Alderman Copeland and Sir Peter Laurie, but was finally car- 
ried by 11 to 3. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday; but the business 
transacted possessed no general interest. 

At a meeting of Middlesex Magistrates, on Thursday, it was resolved to 
build a new County Asylum for Lunatics, at the East end of the Metro- 
pr lis. 


The anniversary festival of the Scottish Hospital took place on Monday, 


| St. Andrew’s Day, at the London Tavern. Mr. Bond Cabbell, M.P., the 


chairman, stated, that the expenditure of the society during the past year 
had exceeded the income by 650/., and that there was need of greatly in- 
creased exertions to make up the deficiency. It appears from the report 
that the number of applicants for casual relief, during the last year, was 

































about three hundred monthly; and that upon those applicants, together | 
with one hundred and thirty aged pensioners, and those who had been pro- 
vided with passages to Scotland, a sum of 2,761/. had been expended. 

The Association for Relieving the Poor in the City of London, or sub- 
scribers to the “ City Kitchen,” held their annual meeting on Thursday, 
at the London Cofieehouse, to hear the report. The City Kitchen was 
opened for the season, last year, on the Sth of January, and remained open 
for twelve weeks; during which time they distributed 25,640 hundred- 
weight of coals. The committee had discontinued the ] ractice of giving 
potatoes, and had increased the quantity of coals for every ticket from 
89 pounds to 112 pounds. The receipts for the year amounted to 1,9241, 
and the expenditure to 1.9172 Oflicers were appointed, and operations 
arranged for the ensuing season. 

The Society for Promoting the Amendment of the Law held a general 
monthly meeting on Wednesday. Lord Brougham presided; and there 
was a numerous attendance of members and visiters. Lord Brougham 
mentioned some important suggestions that had been made to the ¢ ouncil,— 
a map of England, showing the boundaries of all estates; and a reference to 
the Society's Colonial and Navigation-law Committee on the appointment 
and tenure of Colonial Judgeships, removeable at pleasure. Mr. req] 
presented a report sketching the idea of a plan for insuring titles ad Mr 
property. On the motion that it be received. there was a sharp debate. J - 
Cheer ved asan amendment, that the report be referred back to por 
Com for further and more mature consideration: but the amet iment 

: finally withdrawn, and the report was received, upon the understanc= 

g that th Soc ty was not to be tlhe reby pledged to any of its ral 
the points being all left open to discussion. Mr. Stewart also | gged t a F 
ther to explain, that the report formed only a small portion of a very ‘iin 
tensive subject. The meeting adjourned to that day fortnight; then to 





tion by 





assemble specially for the purpose of taking into consideration a mo 
Mr. M. D. Hill upon the subject of juvenile offenders. 
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A public meeting was held on Wednesday, at the London Tavern,— 
Alderman Sidney in the chair——to promote the total abolition of capital 
punishment. Mr. Gilpin, Mr. Vincent, and several other speakers, de- 
nounced the punishment of death as a remnant of barbarism, equally 
opposed to Divine legislation, the law of nature, and the civilization of the 
present century. A petition to Parliament against its continuance was 
adopted. 

On Thursday, a very splendid service of plate was presented to Ex- 
Sheriff Laurie, in testimony of his exertions during his period of office. 
The presentation was made at the residence of Mr. D. W. Wire, at Lewis- 
ham, in the presence of the Lord Mayor, Lady Mayoress, Sir Moses and 
Lady Montefiore, Sir Felix Booth, and a numerous party of subscribers and 
friends. There was a grand entertainment on the occasion, concluding with 
a ball in the evening. 














Application is intended to be made to Parliament next session for leave 
to construct a bridge from the church at Lambeth to the opposite shore at 


Westminster. There is a dense population in the vicinity of both ends of 


the proposed bridge. The scheme has been mooted for many years. 

A new Roman Catholic church, on a scale of great magnificence, is to be 
erected at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich; the present church having been found 
too small. The Lords of the Admiralty have granted the sum of 200/. 
towards the building-fund, in consideration of the number of Roman 
Catholics who are inmates of the Royal Hospital at Greenwich. 

The 29th of November being the anniversary of the Polish Revolution 
of 1830, the Polish refugees resident in London attended divine service on 
Sunday, at the Belgian Chapel in the London Road; and afterwards held 
a meeting at Sussex Chambers, in Duke Street, St. James's. Captain 
Jablonski was unanimously called to the chair, and harangued his country- 
men at considerable length; expatiating on the wretched condition to which 
their once free and glorious country had been reduced by “ the three per- 
fidious neighbours.” The last act of tyranny was the incorporation of Cra- 
cow with Austria— 

This event created a strange surprise in every country, and especially in Eng- 
land and France; but the Poles were not astonished at it They knew the policy of 
the three aggressors too well; and they should not be astonished at seeing soon fur- 
ther encroachments, the accomplishment of which had been bequeathed to their 
successors by Peter, called the Great, and Catherine the Second. Whether Eng- 
land and France, the two powerful nations standing at the head of civilization and 
liberty of the world, would check and chastise the absolute and criminal conduct 
of the three despotic rulers, time would show: the Poles, however, should only rely 
on their own resources. The power of a nation of twenty millions, when once 
united for action, was irresistible. They should not be disheartened by past 
disasters; they should persevere in their patriotic endeavours, and, trusting to 
Divine Providence and the justice of their cause, hope for the restoration of their 
fatherland. 

Resolutions were adopted, thanking the British nation for the protection 
afforded to the unfortunate exiles; and particularly mentioning the Lite- 
rary Association of the friends of Poland, Lord Dudley Stuart, and the 





Corporation of London, for their exertions and sympathy. The editors of | 
the journals were also thanked. The first and second resolutions were | 


more germane to recent events, and ran as follows— 

“ That the assembled Poles, having found an hospitable refuge in England, and 
enjoying the blessings of freedom in that country, where they can publicly ex- 
press their own feelings and those of their oppressed brethren, do not cease to 
protest most solemnly against the partition of their fatherland by the three despots 


of Russia, Austria, and Prussia; considering it, as well as every act connected | 


with it down to the incorporation of Cracow with Austria, which is the last deed 
of their long and ignominious conspiracy, as a flagrant and atrocious robbery. 
They denounce it as injurious to humanity and to the safety of the liberal insti- 
tutions of Europe; and they warn and entreat, in the name of civilization and 
liberty, all concerned in the preservation of them, to vindicate their sacred rights, 
thus outraged by the execrable policy of the spoliators of Poland. Faithful to 
this cause, for which they took up arms on the 29th of November 1830, the Poles 
are ever ready to sacrifice their lives for it; thereby to avert the imminent danger 
with which Europe is at this moment threatened; in the confident hope that the 
interest of the enlightened countries of Western Europe, and the interest of other 
Sclavonic nations, will induce them to cooperate for the reéstablishment of Poland 
among the free nations, in order that she may again become a bulwark against 
the incursions of Asiatic barbarism. 

“ That the Poles express their feelings of contempt and indignation towards 
the Austrian Government for its iniquitous and treacherous conduct in Gallicia 
and Cracow. That perfidious Government having organized and paid bands of 
assassins, and incited the ignorant peasantry to murder the nobility and clergy 
in Gallicia, threw afterwards the guilt of that crime upon the citizens of Galicia 
and Cracow, imprisoned the patriots who escaped the knives of the murderers, 
proclaimed thanks to the perpetrators of those atrocities for their fidelity to the 
Throne, and finally annihilated the republic of Cracow, and incorporated it with 
the Austrian dominions.” 


Much attention has been drawn to another “ death by starvation,” as it has 


been called. ‘The case does not merit that epithet ; but it disclosed some 


serious defects in the administration of the Poor-law in St. Pancras. 

The death was that of Joseph Woodward, an infant, aged twenty-three months. 
An inquest began on Friday; was adjourned in order to a post mortem examina- 
tion; and closed on Monday. The child’s parents lived at No. 90, Albany Street: 
they were very respectable in aspect and behaviour, but very poor. Jolin Wood- 
ward, the father, had been a servant, and now worked as an occasional porter, 
earning from 4s. to 10s. a week. In October last, he was seized in execution for 
debt; leaving his wife and four children at home without food, money, or any 
means of living. The wife applied to the parish authorities of St. Pancras for 
relief, and obtained at different times eight loaves during six weeks. Money relief 
was refused to her; but she was told that if she was not satisfied she might come 
into “ the house.” When she first applied, after waiting from nine to between four 
and five o'clock, she got two loaves; on the second, sixteen days afterwards, after 
waiting from half- past eleven till two, she received three loaves; and on the third, 
she was detained three or four hours, and got one loaf. Besides this relief, the 
children sometimes got a piece of bread from the landlady; and the mother con- 
trived to earn a shilling or two in the week by working for the neighbours. Joseph, 
the child, was a ways sickly and ailing. It was seen by no medical practitioner, 
though some medicine was obtained for it from an apothecary in the neighbour- 
hood. It died on Sunday sennight. The futher returned home from prison about 
three hours after the death of the child; and, with part of 1s. 6d. given him by 
the Governor of the gaol, some firing was obtained, as it appeared, for the first 
time during the six weeks the fan ily had been left to themselves. Mr. Lamberd, 
4 surgeon, who had examined the body, deposed to extensive disease in the chest. 

ere was no food in the stomach. The cause of death was inflammation of the 
chest, and the effusion consequent thereon, which had been produced by natural 
Causes. The child was small of its age, deformed, and emaciated. It was natu- 














rally weakly and delicate, and, in his opinion, could under no circumstances have 
lived for many years. Mr. Coulthard, one of the Overseers, (who watched the pro- 
ceedings for the authorities,) volunteered to examine Mrs. Woodward, with a view 
to show that she had not been inhumanely treated. His examination resulted in 
its being elicited from himself that he was not aware of Mrs. Woodward's distress, 
because she suffered an interval of sixteen days to elapse between her first and 
second application; and “ he was almost afraid that he had given her too much, 
from that she went off so contentedly.”. The Jury unanimously returned the fol- 
lowing verdict— 

“ That Joseph Woodward died from inflammation within the cavity of 
produced by natural causes. And in returning this verdict, the Jury expres 
unanimous opinion, founded on evidence given at this inquest, that certain ot 
lieving-ofticers of the ps 1 








1 of St. Pancras have been grossly apathetic and negligent 
respecting the family of which the deceased child was a member, when the direful 
wants of that family were made known to them, on two or more occasions, by the 
mother. The Jury further say, that they have reason for believing that proper attempts 
are not made by the said officers to distinguish between the necessities of the truly de- 
ing poor in St. Pancras and those of persons who are not so deeply in need of food, 
and clothing, as was Mrs. Woodward and her family, living at home during the 


last seven weeks. They fear that a meek and orderly manner of application disarms 












the said officers of all apprehension that distress is real and emergent; they condemn 
most strongly the wanton and cruel custom of keeping large numbers of persons waiting 
for relief, when early and prompt attention might, by other arrangements, be given to 
their statements ; and they consider that ia the winter season the practice is especially 
wicked and injurious, Finally, the Jury hope that immediate steps will be taken in 
the parish to correct the errors which have become manifest at this inquest in the sys- 
tem of relieving the poor, in order both to render that system more humane, and pre- 
vent the necessity, in the approaching winter, of often summoning them or their brother 
inhabitants to inquire into cases of death produced by vy t of ommon necessaries 
of life.’ 


Before separating, the Jary made a collection among themselves for the family. 
The recent inquests have made a commotion in the Vestries of St. Mary- 
lebone and St. Paner: At the Pancras meeting, a letter written by Mr. 
Mills, the Deputy Coroner, to the Times, reporting Woodward's case, with 


ting it were 





comments, was severely censured; and various modes of res¢ 
hinted—such as memorializing Lord Denman to dismiss Mr. Mills; but 
eventually a resolution was adopted, appointing a committee to arrange 
relief of the poor in more rapid rotation. 

At the Marylebone meeting, a motion was made to dismiss Mr. Messer, 
the Assistant Overseer, and other Workhouse officers, for their conduct in 
Mordaunt’s case: but ultimately they were let off with a reprimand. At 
this meeting, a letter was read from the Reverend Mr. Penfold, the Curate 
stating some facts bearing on the case— 

“ Louisa Mordaunt gradually sunk under long illness. The family had ten 
shillings of me last Christmas, or during the year. I relieved them this year as 
late as August; strongly recommending the house, finding they became more and 
more distressed. In August, however, I told her she must get on as she could 
during the summer, if determined not to go into the house, and that I would help 
her during the winter. I have been for months wondering that I have never seen 
her. After all the kindness I have shown the family, 1 think her most ungrateful 
in keeping her distress a secret from me, and wicked in suffering her sister to 
die without telling her minister, that | might have administered to her the con- 
solations of our religion and the sustenance she required. The officer seems to 
have been of my opinion, that their case only grew worse and worse, and that the 
comfort and nourishment they needed were only to be found within the house. An 
extract from my book, 1845, Oct. 29—‘ Called on Mrs. Mordaunt; found them in 
great distress, and gave her 2s. more.’” 








The Court of Common Pleas, on Tuesday, tried an action to recover damages 
for false imprisonment, brought by Thomas Wareham, a plumber and glazier, 
against Mr. Prance, a solicitor, Mr. Collard, the Superintendent of Police at the 
Great Western Railway, and a lawyer's clerk named Nash. The plaintiff's case 
was this. Some time ago, a number of robberies were committed on the Great 
Western Railway; and in 1845, Maynard, a house-agent, was convicted of parti- 
cipationin them. The plaintiff knew Maynard, and, believing him to be innoeent, 
went to see him in the Compter while in custody on the charge. He there learnt 
that the really guilty party was a man named Garrett; and this information he 
communicated to the authorities at the Great Western Railway. A few days 
afterwards, when Mrs. Wareham, the wife of the plaintiff, was sitting alone in her 
room in a public-house where she had been obliged to seek shelter, the three defend- 
ants entered the room, which they searched ; and, the plaintiff coming in, both he and 
his wife were put into a cab and driven to Mr. Collard’s room at the Great Wes- 
| tern Railway, where they were detained all night. In the morning they were not 

taken to the Police-office, but to Old Jewry; where the defendants told them they 

might go about their business. This constituted the false imprisonment. The 

defendants alleged several pleas, which, in substance, went to justify the act of 
| arrest, on the ground that there was good reason to suspect the plaintiif of having 
been concerned in the depredations committed on the Great Western Railway in 
the year 1845. A great many witnesses were examined, and much cloyuence was 
brought to bear by Mr. Sergeant Wilkins in support of Wareham’s complaint. 
rhe Jury found a verdict for the defendant Prance, and for the plaintitf against 
Collard and Nash—damages one farthing: and Sir Thomas Wilde refused to 
certily. 

In the same Court, on Thursday, Mr. Justice Cresswell gave judgment in the 
case of Lee versus Nicholson. The action was brought by a surveyor against a 
member of a provisional committee, to recover remuneration for services rendered 
to a company in making a survey of a proposed line of railway. The only evi- 
dence against the defendant was his written consent to act on the committee, his 
signature to a certain paper required to be filed in the registrar's oflice, wherein 
he described himself as a promoter of the scheme, and his application for shares, 
followed by an allotment of them. On the other hand, it appeared that the plaintiff 
received his orders from certain persons styling themselves “the committee of 
management,” before the defendant joined the concern, although the work was not, 
in fact, executed until afterwards. ‘These were all the material facts. The de- 
fendant’s counsel contended that there was no evidence whatever to go to the Jury 
against his client, for that the only proof of liability was the simple fact of his 
being a provisional committeeman, and this the Court of Exchequer had decided, 
in Wyld versus Hopkins, to be insufficient. The Judge ruled in accordance with 
the foregoing argument, and directed the Jury to find for the defendant. A bill 
of exceptions was handed in, and it was understood that the case would be carried 
before a Court of Error. 

The Court of shequer was ocettpied on Wednesday and Thursday with an 
action by Mrs. Crockford, widow of the well-known clubhouse-keeper, against 
Viscount Maidstone, for 21/4. on account of entrance-fee and one year's subserip- 
tion, and 75/. on account of various dinners and other refreshments, supplied 
partly to Lord Maidstone, and partly, by his order, to a female who lodged in the 
neighbourhood. The defence was, that Crockford’s was “a common gaming- 
house, in which the said William Crockford did procure divers idle and evil-dis- 
posed persons to congregate and come together, and play at divers unlawful games 
of chance”; and that there was an understanding between Mr. Crockford and 
the subscribers, that gentlemen who played should not be called upon to pay such 
expenses as those for which the’claim was advanced; the subscription and other 
charges of an ordinary club being, in fact, merely colourable devices to conceal 
the real nature of the place. However, the sum of 38/1. was paid into court, pro- 
| bably on account of the refreshments furnished to Lord Maidstone’s protégée. 
| The plaintitf’s counsel made jocose use of the phrase “ divers idle and evil-dis- 
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” 


posed persons ”; ming that it included the Duke of Wellington, the Duke of 
Argyll, Cleveland. Bi 


Rutland, or Richmond, and Prince Lieven; all of whom had 
frequented the house. No proof of the alleged “ understanding” was adduced. 
The Jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff; the sum to be agreed upon between 
counsel, as several smaller items in the bills were not proved. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Saturday, Mr. Richard Martin, an Irish 
barrister, engaged upon the Sun newspaper, was indicted for feloniously cutting 
and wounding Augustin Dolly. The prosecutor is a process-server; he had a 
writ to serve on Mr. Martin, and went to the office of the Sun for that purpose. 
By a trick, he got the defendant to come down stairs to see him; before he 
showed his warrant, Mr. Martin turned round to retreat; Dolly caught hold of 
his coat and tore it; incensed by this, Mr. Martin, a tall powerful man, strack the 
officer a tremendous blow over the head with a thick stick which he had in his 
hand. Several gentlemen gave the accused a high character for the general 
mildness and humanity of his disposition. The Jury found him guilty of a vio- 
lent assault, but acquitted him of the felony. Mr. Baron Parke, after remarking 
that the fact of Mr. Martin’s being a lawyer aggravated the attack upon an 
officer of the law, sentenced him to be confined in Newgate for a year. The de- 
fendant addressed the Court after sentence had been pronounced, and said, with 
considerable emotion, that his term of imprisonment would not give him half so 
much suffering as he had already endured at the thought of having inflicted 
injury upon a fellow creature. It was his misfortune to have committed this 
injury, but he sincerely trusted that such a misfortune would never again befall 

im. 

Esther Elizabeth White was tried for the robbery of Mr. Jones's house at 
Ealing. The particulars of this extraordinary crime were recently detailed. The 
Jury found her guilty of larceny: and she was sente cea to twelve months 
imprisonment, with hard labour. 

Young, a Post-office letter-carrier, convicted at the last sessions of stealing a 
letter containing a sovereign, was brought up for judgment. Mr. Ballantine, the 
prisoner's counsel, had contended that his crime was only simple larceny, because 
the letter had been put into the post for the purpose of Soeting the man—it was 
not strictly a post-letter. Mr. Baron Parke passed sentence. There had been 
formerly some doubts on the point raised in the prisoner's favour, but the Judges 
had now unanimously ruled that such a letter was really a post-letter; and so the 
conviction was good. Young was sentenced to transportation for fourteen years. 

During the day, the Grand Jury returned a true bill for a misdemeanour against 
John Chi James Rallett, Ann Stewart, and Sir William Young, Bart., a 
Director of the East India Company. The three first are indicted as principals, 
and the latter as. aiding and assisting in the sale of a cadetship in the East India 
Pay wee service, a the provisions of the 49th George III. cap. 126. 
Mr. Rallett’s name figured about a year ago on the Marlborough Street Police re- 
ports, in connexion with a charge of trafficking in similar appointments. It is 
said that the case on which the true bill has been found in the present instance is 
by no means a solitary one; several similar charges have been undergoing inves- 
tigation by a Secret Committee of Directors at the East India House, which has 
been sitting during several weeks past. 

A fatal fire occurred in Calcraft Terrace, Lambeth New Cut, about midnight 
on Tuesday, in a house occupied by an exhibiter of wax-work, live animals, and 
a female dwarf. When the flames were discovered, they had already seized firm 
hold of the exhibition-room; andthe wax figures and fittings fed the fire, causing 
the destruction to be very rapid. Most of the people of the house were in the 
kitchen, and they escaped; but the dwarf, Mary Ann Robertson, a girl in her 
eighteenth year, was sleeping in an upper room, and there were no means of res- 
cuing her: she perished. Some monkies and snakes were burnt to death. 


The Provinces. 


There is a split among the Liberals of Manchester as to the proper can- 
didate for representing the borough. The Manchester Guardian announces 
a requisition calling on the Earl of Lincoln to come forward in opposition 
to Mr. Bright. The cause of this division among the Liberal party is said 
to be some “ dissatisfaction” with Mr. Bright—about what, we do not 
learn. ‘The Manchester Courier of Saturday last says, that in a few hours 
the requisition to Lord Lincoln received the signatures of a, large number 
of the most respectable firms in Manchester; but other reports speak of 
this requisition as getting on but slowly. It is observed that out of 11,000 
voters on the register, there will be some difficulty in getting 2,000; 
scarcely 1,000 names having been obtained up to Monday last. Mr. 
Bright has issued an address in order to set himself right with the electors; 
* feeling,” he says, “ that the character not of myself only, but of Mr. 
Cobden also, is at stake”— 

“ The charge may be briefly stated to be, that Mr. Cobden having no intention 
to continue in Parliament beyond the last session, had concurred in a scheme con- 
cocted in the rooms of the League, that I should be brought forward as a candi- 
date for Manchester; that circumstances arose which entirely changed Mr. Cob- 
den’s position and views; and that I, from motives of personal ambition, stood in 
the way of his accepting the offer of the representation of the borough, and refused 
to release him from an implied engagement to me. 

“ The true circumstances of the case are these. When it was first rumoured 
that Mr. Mark Philips intended to retire, Mr. Cobden suggested to me the proba- 
bility of my being asked to succeed him; declaring that, though his own name 
had been often mentioned, he would not under any conceivable circumstances be 
come a candidate himself. In answer to my objection to his decision, he urged 
that gratitude to the people of Stockport, his many pledges to them and consi- 
derations of his own greater freedom and leisure to act upon great public ques- 
tions, if not burdened with the heavy private business inseparable from the repre- 
sentation of Manchester, all determined him to remain in his present position. I 
can honestly say that I have combated these views on many occasions, but with- 
out success. 

“ During Mr. Cobden’s temporary residence in Wales, just before he left Eng- 
land, I received a very pressing invitation to stand for the Stirling Burghs. Be- 
fore giving a reply, I wrote to Mr. Cobden on the subject of Manchester, inti- 
mating my feeling that circumstances had changed, and restating my opinion that 
he was the most natural representative of the borough; and urging him, if any 
change in his views had taken place, to let me know it privately, as a friend, and 
I would then accept the offer of some other constituency willing to accept my 
services. To this Mr. Cobden’s reply was in exact conformity with his previous 
declarations; and afterwards, when I saw him in London, his statemnnt was most 
positive and emphatic to the same effect. 

“ T declare solemnly, that I have honestly and repeatedly pressed Mr. Cobden 
to accept the seat offered to him; and that it is my firm conviction that were 
Mr. Cobden here he would be the very foremost to contradict, in the most explicit 
manner, the unfounded charges which the Guardian of this morning has put forth. 

“I feel now, however, that the contest, so far as I am concerned, is as nothing 
compared to its importance to your great and honoured constituency.” 





The agitators of the Short-time question have reached Leeds; where 
they had a numerous meeting, in the Music Hall, on Monday evening. 
The Reverend Dr. Hook, Vicar of Leeds, presided, and avowed a warm in- 
terest in the success of the movement. ‘The principal speakers were Mr. 


Oastler and Mr. Ferrand; whose orations were bare of novelty, consisting 
in great part of extracts. Much of what they said related to a past state 
of the factories, before legislative changes. Mr. Oastler, however, con- 
tended that those changes were brought about by the Short-time men; 
and Mr. Ferrand vindicated the use of violence— 

When he looked at his own neighbourhood, and thought how happy it used to 
be, and how miserable it now was; when he heard the people narrate how their 
clock and other furniture had been sold to pay rent, and not a bed left whereon 
to lie—his blood boiled in his veins: and when he spoke thus he was called a 
“violent” man. Ferrand, they said, was an honest fellow, but too violent. He 
would ask them one thing: Lord Ashley had been a calm, quiet, calculating, be- 
nevolent, and honest man; but his omenem penttnes for fourteen years, brought 
him no nearer to the enactment of the Ten Hours Bill. His calmness had driven 
him from the House of Commons; and when he heard Sir James Graham, im- 
mediately previous to the Easter week in 1842, when they carried the second 
reading Lf the Ten Hours Bill, implore Lord Ashley to postpone the measure 
until after Easter, that it might be “calmly” deliberated upon when Parliament 
again met—that a question of such vital im nee should not be hastily car- 
ried—and when he saw Lord Ashley, on the floor of the House, calmly acquiesce 
in that suggestion, he said, “his calmness” has sold the working men of Eng- 
land. Had Lord Ashley stood up in the House of Commons and said, “ Wait 
till after Easter! no, not one hour! Iam the representative of millions; they 
have waited for twenty years, and they shall wait no longer,”"—had such been the 

of Lord Ashley, he might have been called violent, but it would have 
led to victory. What been the result? During the Easter recess were her 
Majesty's Ministers calm? were they deliberating upon the greatness of the ques- 
tion? No, the Tadpoles and Tapers were sending circulars throughout the 
country, and in “ violent” language threatening Members of Parliament with the 
resignation of Ministers if they did not come up and vote against the third read 
ing of the bill. They compelled the House of Commons to stultify itself—to eat 
its own words—or, to use the language of Mr. Hume, to vote that black was 
white. He might be “ violent "—he would tell them another thing; he would be 
violent until redress was granted to the working men. (/rolonged cheers.) 

A commercial report from Manchester says—‘ The Short-time system 
does not thrive. There has been some coquetting among the masters of 
Stayleybridge and Ashton; but they do not, and cannot, come to unani- 
mous terms. Some who had commenced short time have gone again on to 
full time; alleging that they were losing their hands.” 


At the dinner of the Taunton Agricultural Society, on Friday, Sir 
Thomas Lethbridge delivered a speech, in his hearty, homely way, which 
has pleased and amused people— 

Alluding to the prize-stock, he wished that agriculturists would not go further 
in putting “too much fat upon lean bones.” It does no good—it only indulges a 
fancy. The food wasted in getting up the fat is so much taken from the poor 
man. The money is sunk, for the pa of fat, which must be pulled off again 
before people can eat the meat. If they wanted to spend their money, let them 
raise wages. He had done it himself. Men can work when conscious of being 
well cared for; but is a man well used when paid 7s. or 8s. a week? The sort of 

remium he liked to see was one for putting comfort, respectability, and manly 
ling, into the breasts and dwellings of the poor labourers. If they did not this, 
all their meetings went for nothing. He to give to the farmer who, 
from the Ist of December 1846 to the Ist of December 1847, on his farm should 
—e the greatest number of labourers and servants at the highest rate of wages, 
without any reference to the size of the farm occupied, a purse of fifteen sovereigns. 
(Cheers, and some dissatisfaction.) 


An inexplicable murder has been committed at the village of Acton, near Sud- 
bury. A short time since, John Foster, a young man, married Catherine Morley, 
a girl of eighteen, with whom he had been acquainted for three years. The 
union seemed a happy one. One evening, three weeks after the marriage, Foster 
was seized with a violent illness, after partaking of tea, a dumpling, and potatoes; 
he endured great suffering, and died the next day. The wife had not called in 
medical aid, but she had obtained two powders for him for a bowel-complaint. 
After the husband's death, suspicion did not at first attach tothe woman. On 
the first day of the inquest, she gave evidence describing her husband's illness 
and death, in an apparently truthful manner. A post mortem examination of 
the body, however, brought to light the real cause of death—arsenic: the poison 
was found in the stomach; the viscera presented an inflamed appearance; and 
the symptoms of the illness as described by the witnesses corresponded with those 
resulting from the exhibition of the mineral. There was no evidence as to the 

urchase of arsenic by the wife, and no hint as to a motive for the murder of her 
1usband: some portion of her evidence, however, was falsified by other testimony. 
The Jury returned a verdict of {f Wilful murder” against Catherine Foster, and 
she has been committed for trial. 

Smith, a carpet-weaver of Pridgenorth, has killed a girl who acted as drawer at 
his loom, by striking her with his fist, because she had offended him. A Coroner's 
Jury has returned a verdict of “ Manslaughter” against the brute; while the 
Magistrates have committed him for trial on a charge of murder. 

A number of men are in custody who formed part of the gang of robbers that 
entered Mr. Miller's house, near Preston, with the intention of robbing it. Some 
. the thieves fired at Miss Miller as she ran away from the house to raise an 
alarm. 

The fireman of Mr. Hargreaves’s coal-mine at Chorley, where an explosion oc- 
curred last week, is added to the list of victims; making a total of nine lives. 
An inquest has been held at Coppull. It appeared from the evidence, that the 








man who had charge of the pit to test the air in the morning had employed a 
Davy lamp; and it would seem that the explosion was caused by some one having 
taken a light into a place before it was examined: but the statement is not clear. 
A verdict of “ Accidental death” was returned. At the conclusion of the inquiry, 
the Coroner said, he observed the attention of the London newspapers had been 
directed to this melancholy accident, on account of females being in the mine, 
which was contrary to law. Now, he wished to know whether something could 
not be done to prevent them going down in disguise in this manner? Mr. Ellis, 
the manager of the pit—“ There might be somebody to examine them.” A Jury- 
man—“ But who will examine them? They will have them, do what you will: 
and if any one was sent to examine them, they would stick a pick into him directly. 
The women are fonder of working in the pits than anywhere else; and you cannot 
keep them out, because there they get good wages. They ‘ naturally’ like it, 
though I don’t think they should be employed there. When disguised, wt are 
very bad to detect. A young woman used to pass our door from a pit at Blackrod ; 
and I said one day to my wife, ‘ That’s a clear young fellow’; but my daughter 
-. Nay, she's a wench.” It appeared that this girl was one of the persons 
cilled. 





IRELAND. 

The Lords of the Treasury have appointed Lieutenant-Colonel Douglas, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Harvey,Captain Reid, and Captain Stopford, R.N., to be 
Inspectors of Relief Committees in Ireland. This measure has been ren- 
dered necessary by the general complaints of the mismanagement on the 
part both of the Relief Committees and the subordinate officers employ ed 
by the Board of Works. The Dublin Evening Mail mentions, with @ re- 
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buke, that upwards of 250 pay-clerks have been appointed by the Board | asters. “The property of Ireland is in jeopardy ”; and the much-talked-of 
of Works— | meeting in Dublin is necessary in order to strengthen their hands to resist 
“ Tt has become too much the fashion amongst independent men, gentlemen of | the enactment of a poor-law upon Mr. Poulett Scrope’s plan. Mr. Osborne 
standing and influence in their respective localities, to seek the appointment of | is not, however, hostile to the Ministry— 
pay-clerks from motives only too obvious, and the duties of which would be just | “J admit the difficult position in which they are placed, and the utter impos- 
as efficiently discharged by individuals to whom the emoluments might be an ob- | sibility of their legislating so as to satisfy all parties. I give Lord Jolin Russell 
ject as a means of support for respectable though reduced families.” | full credit for boldness of conception and integrity of purpose, though somewhat 
Complaints are heard on all sides of “ Squireen” jobbings, and shammed chilling in his expressions of sympathy towards Irish landlords. 
distress. A writer in the Evening Mail remarks— Mr. Poulett Scrope keeps up his epistolary fire upon Lord John Russell, 
“Tt has now been clearly developed, to the satisfaction of all not wilfully blind, | to extort a poor-law for Ireland. This time he reminds the Premier of the 
that the most corrupt jobbing speculation under the old grand jury system was | class of destitute poor “who are unable to work,” “for whom you have 
purity itself compared with what has been carried on under ‘the extraordinary | jitherto omitted to make any provision.” The number of these persons is 
—— — < “— male uate dee tenes Santer ou so great that the workhouses cannot be made to contain one-tenth of the 
; x née su : > i > iring reli . les Ire 
sa the poor, the really poor, been the sinew by tPr We emphatically an- sage impotent poor ee = . South na a shee 
swer, No. Many of them have been enabled to clear scores with the rapacious | the workhouses are utterly choked; and Mr. Serope asks that out-door re- 
and grinding middleman, as regarded their cabin and conacre; and not a few | lief should be allowed. As an answer to the common argument that out- 
with the no less oppressive spiritual tyrants who lord it over their souls, and who door relief pauperizes a country, it is sufficient to point to the tranquillity, 
appear to have taken special care of their own interests during the hubbub.” | loyalty, industry, and comparative wealth of the population of England. 
“While on this subject, we will relate a couple of anecdotes, the'literal truth | Voluntary relief is a broken reed, and cannot be relied on: the necessary 
of which we have no reason to doubt. In one instance, a tenant holding a good | means must therefore be provided by compulsion. Two centuries and a 
farm at a fair rent made what is called ‘a poor mouth’ to his landlord, on the | pair ago, England was in many respects like what Ireland is at present. 
ground of his potato crop being a failure. The landlord at once offered to make [ [},¢ voluntary system was replaced by the compulsory; and law and order 
a ‘reduction from his rent, provided that in years of plenty he would — ° | have been maintained, industry has thriven, and wealth increased ever 
pee ae ag which = bh ti = sont paid, “FMS feet bo,'a'enah t aes since. Mr. Scrope here stops, leaving the reader to complete the chain of 
his land, as he takes his wife, ‘for better for worse’; and it would be hard upon argument. 
> wagers pene asc s gum < abel nearly every | The Times publishes a correspondence between Lord Londonderry and 
farthing of which is spent at home. Finding some of lis tenants ‘inélined to Lord O'Neill, the effect of which is to deny a report that the tenants of 
hold back, more from design than necessity, he at once assembled’ his labourers, | Antrim have demanded a reduction of rents. 
to the number of above twenty, whom he kept in constant employ, attended with The sale of the Tyrone estates of the late Earl of Blessington 'is still 
sundry advantages, and acquainted them that the non-payment of his rents | jy progress. We have already mentioned that the first lots brought from 
mua ta othe auction of his etabsnen,favaving tha emia foe | erengytiv to twenty-seven year purchase: oh Sanday lst however, 
nothing short of necessity could actuate a kind ’ emp joyer. What steps they | °° Jot ot Ea sent nar nn oem, ‘9 thirty-five and 9 ball — 
adopted is best known to themselves, but the rent has been forthcoming.” another of 129 acres realized as much as thirty-nine years’ purchase. 
A writer in the Curlow Sentinel sums up the cost of the relief employment | The Dublin Pilot of Wednesday quotes the subjoined statement, with an 
which will have to be provided in Carlow for the next eight months, at | mor mene ona i fan saanthi, eniageetn yprneah tase 
: cas fl ‘ erst: ; e 
60,4808. ; and he doowe Stacheding Sefemecs Gem the point ciate a there have been about twelve hundred notices lodged in the proper offices at the 
— 7. . his | Four Courts, to foreclose mortgages on Irish estates. It has been stated that 
: ilo wo draw tho attention of tho pablic to the enermeus expense this en- | the mortgagees have resolved on this step, fearing that the landlords, whose 
tails on the county, we confess, to our minds that is the least subject which we | perties are involved, and paying heavy interest on outstanding liabilities, will not 


have for apprehension. Sixty thousand pounds is a large sum for a small county, mag ta bye +3 so. af the wresent ctete of 
with absentees and mortgaged proprietors of land; but if it ended there, or even | en ee ce ow Fy en ge oe pas ae 


at 100,0002, it is a finite sum, and we know the extent ofthe evil. In measurin Tha ae apes , . a . 

an ijary, we measure car senha et "Bu 6,000L, who daly | yy Tamas i ngrty comet Up ot nt ae ae 
will end there? How shall the poor farmer pay the scarcely poorer labourer ? a good measure iu the hands of English capitalists; but, at all events, the tram- 
Fourpence a day and potatoes was simple enough. The farmer grows the pota- it tenante ill ash vid of the cheneens endl widiiemen” 

toes; the labourer digs them up, and eats them; but fourpence a day and meal— | Pi°¢ “nants will ge - senacesieatang 
‘ ay, there's the rub.’ For our part, we clearly foresee farmers henceforth must 
employ fewer labourers—and what becomes of the rejected? And if next year’s | 
crop is bad and distress prevalent, how can the outcry for public works be re- t . 
sisted ?” has accordingly been arranged that, at the next meeting of the Council, to 

There are similar accounts from Clare. A gentleman of that county thus | be specially summoned for the 12th instant, Mr. Gustavus Lambert shall pro- 
writes to his friends in Dublin. “ The weekly expenditure in this county | pose 4 resolution restoring the 14th rule to its original position among the 
at present is, Iam told, about 16,000/., and an insane roar for more work.” | Tules of the Society. ; 

The Clare Journal contains a report of the proceedings at a recent | _ The Marquis of Downshire has written a letter to the Secretary of the 
meeting of the Corofin Relief Committee, at which Colonel Synge brought | Society, to say that he cannot on any condition rejoin the Society until it 
forward a number of cases where persons having some means were placed | shall have been entirely broken up and reorganized. 
on the public works to the exclusion of the really destitute. One poor | The monthly meeting of the Committee of the Royal Society for the 
man, named John Devitt, in the parish of Inagh, who has nine in family, | Promotion and Improvement of the growth of Flax in Ireland was held on 
five of whom are able to work, and who possesses noland, no stock, no | the 25th November, at the Society's rooms in Belfast; the Marquis of 
provisions, was left unemployed; and another, named James Guthrie, of | Downshire in the chair. The additional subscriptions and donations 
Annagh, who has ten in family, three of whom are able to work, and who | amounted to 3191. The Secretary gave a very good report from the vari- 
also has neither land nor stock nor provisions, was likewise passed over; | ous districts to which the operations of the Society extended. Arrange- 
and a long list of others equally destitute of all means of subsistence. ments were made by the landlords in the South for the supply of prime 
At the time of Devitt’s being refused work, a man of the name of Neylan, | Riga and Dutch sowing-seed to their tenants; in many cases giving the 
who was known to possess money, and even lend it out on interest, was | seed on credit, until the harvesting of the flax crop,—a course which would 
employed on the works. insure the growing of an extensive breadth, and good fresh seed for the 

At the meeting of the Clonkee Central Relief Committee, held in Baillie- | farmers. ‘The formation of a branch society at Sligo was announced. 
borough, county of Cavan, on Monday,—Mr. John Young, M.V., presiding— arcana cerieamreienciee 
resolutions were adopted describing the frightful state of destitation in the Mr. Smith O'Brien's second epistle to the landlords of Ireland is sub- 
district, and complaining of the backward state of the public works. The | dued in tone and practical in its matter; but, sooth to say, neither powerful 
local Conservative journal, the Anglo-Celt, says—“ Almost every clergy- | nor interesting. Great part is devoted to the subject of tenure. Mr. O’Brien 
man present expressed his decided conviction that human patience had | proposes to take, as a basis for discussion, Mr. Sharman Crawford’s bill of 
reached its limits, and that if employment were not immediately provided | 1845. He argues for endowing the cultivator of the soil with permanency 
the peasantry would break out into open insurrection.” of tenure, and the establishment of a “ peasant proprietary” by augmenting 
the number of estates held in fee-simple. He avows himself an advocate of 
a good system of poor-laws; and he holds that “ mortgagees, annuitants, and 
other encumbrancers, ought to be compelled to contribute their fair pro- 
portion to the assessment.” “ Natural equity declares that the tax im- 
posed for the relief of the poor should be borne by property of every de- 
scription.” A great evil is the difficulty which prevents the proprietor of 
an encumbered property from selling a portion of his estate, and Mr, 
| O’Brien demands a more simple process for the conveyance of land. He 











Alarmed at the number of resignations which came pouring in, the 
Royal Agricultural Society has determined upon retracing its steps. It 








The Westmeath Guardian says that the sale of fire-arms has become a 
general trade. Formerly there was but one licensed dealer in the town, 
who did not thrive; there are now three, who are doing a first-rate busi- 
ness. The countrypeople make no scruple of carrying home their pur- 
chased arms openly. The Cork Examiner says of Clonmel, that the gun- | 
trade there is the most prosperous one going, and that supplies cannot be | 
obtained fast enough. 


ae is a use for the fire-arms— . concludes by stating very plainly, that while the Union lasts, it is his in- 
r. George Walton, of Ballysheen House, in Clare, has been attacked by three | tention to make the most of it, by “ bringing the resources of the Inperial 
armed men dressed in women’s clothes. One pointed a gun at Mr. Walton's breast: | exchequer he aid of the necessities of Ireland.” 
ae . a . > quer to the aid of the necessities of ireland. 
= pene wer’ seized hold of it; but he was immediately knocked down, and The Repeal Association met as usual, on Monday. In handing in hi 
aten on the head with the but-end of a gun. On the ruffians’ departing, one | Rane SPOR. ASSONRSON INES OS MEET, On nen. 18 Bending 2 aS 
cried out, “ Take that! and keep your AL home.” Mr. Walton had not sent | family subscription for December, Mr. O'Connell mentioned that the tenth 
any corn to market this season; and this observation could only refer to a load of | audit of the funds of the Association was completed; and on striking the 
corn sent that morning by him to the Relief Committee of Six-mile-bridge. Mr. | balance, it appeared, he was “ sorry to say,” that the Association owed him 
Walton was some time after discovered by his servants, and medical assistance | 97/. 10s. 9d. Having lauded ghe clear manuer in which the accounts were 
om canemee : though not considered out of danger, the last accounts state that | kept, and replied to an attack by the Tory papers, Mr. O'Connell handed 
was much better. On leaving Mr. Walton, his assailants passed on to a place | jy 201. from Dean Burke of Clonmel as his contribution to the moral force 
~“ a hundred and fifty yards off, where some forty persons were employed by doctrines 
oard of Works. Here they cried out, “ Heads down!” and fired over the ies : = . r — 
people. They then reloaded and passed on, without any molestation being offered Mr. Steele referred ry a mes of the Young Irelanders, adv ertised to 
to them. take place on Wednesday evening; and said that Mr. O’Brien was never 
a flattered by the Association whilst a member. Mr. O'Connell said he could 
At a recent meeting of the Board of Guardians for the Union of Kil- | not but differ from the Head Pacificator, for he felt that he did flatter Mr. 
rush, county of Clare, resolutions were agreed to in favour of an extensive | O'Brien: he certainly never calumniated him, but he threw a little too 
system of emigration by families. A memorial to Lord John Russell was | Much honey into the water. 
adopted, praying for Government assistance, and promising the codperation Mr. O'Conneli then made the speech of the day. In saying it was their 
of the meeting to carry out the object. duty to work out Repeal, he was of course obliged to listen to those who 
Mr, Ralph Osborne has addressed a letter “to the resident proprietors of | asked, what were their prospects and resources? His reply as to their pro- 
small landed estates in Ireland.” He warns them against impending dis- | spects was, that they were melancholy, owing to the frightful state of the 
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country, which was in a condition of famine and misery. 
cause of this misery?—The Union: et cxtera. 

Rent, (including Dean Burke's contribution of 20/.,) 477. 

At a meeting of the Dublin Corporation, on Monday, Alderman Staunton 
was elected Mayor for the ensuing year. Alderman O'Connell gave no- 
tice, that on the second or third day of meeting in January he should 
move 2 petition to Parliament for repeal of the Union; intimating that the 
same motion would be simultaneously made in the other Corporations of | 
Treland. 

From the tone of a paper in the leading Dublin Conservative journal, 
and its laboured effort to put the best face upon Conservative prospects, 


there would appear to be some ground for the boast made by the Repealers | 


of their successes in the registrations. 


SCOTLAND. 


The agricultural labourers of East Lothian held a meeting at Hadding- 





ton, last week, for the purpose of concerting measures for the advancement | 


of their wages. The meeting principally consisted of committees or re- 
presentatives from the different parishes throughout the county; and reso- 
lutions to the effect that the wages of the labourers be advanced to 12s. | 
weekly, together with certain other perquisites, making in all about 40/. 
yearly, were unanimously passed. A central association was formed, into 
which every member is to pay a weekly sum: and it was announced that 
a thorough organization was to be i immediately effected throughout the 
county. The ‘speake rs emphatically deprec ated a strike, and seemed to 
think that the intellectual improvement of the anaes s was one of the 
essential means for ameliorating their physical condition. The excitement 
is strong, and meetings are being held in every parish. We understand 
that the demands of the agricultural labourers relate rather to the mode 
than the amount of payment. Payments in kind and the “ bondager” 
system are the two principal subjects of complaint. A number the 
principal farmers, we believe, are willing to pay the 12s. a week in money, 
but demur to give these wages in addition to free houses and other perqui- 
sites at present possessed by the labourers.—Se 

A sinart shock of earthquake was experienced at Perth, Crieff, Cupar, Dollar, 





of 


rtsman, 





and other places, at twelve o'clock on the night of ithe 24th of last month. The 
erth Courier says—* It is most generally described as being rather treniulous 
than undulating: and in high tenements heavy articles of furniture were vio- 


overturned. Every family was 
“under the impression that their 


lently shake 1, bells were rung, and crockery-ware 
alarmed, aud many rushed out into the streets 














houses were { g. Such as were walking at the time describe the ground a 
shaken under their feet, much like the tremulous motion in steam-boats. The 
duration of the shock, by all accounts, must have been from fifteen to twenty 



















seconds; although the fears of many led them to think it long A write 
Crieff gives this account of the pheenomenon—* At twelve o'clock » Pe srhaps two 
minutes it, a low rumbling noise resembling distant thunder, but one 
which a practised ear could at once detect to be the herald of an earthquake, was 
heard. For tive or six seconds it approached nearer and nearer, and waxed louder 
and louder; then came a heavy underground knock or two; then a sensible up- 
oe r and downfi ulling, accompanied by a violent shaking of everything on the 
surface, and the thunder-like noise continuing for six or eight seconds, and died 
away in the distance. This may not have been the heaviest shock of earthquake 


that has occurred in Crieff for the last tifty years; but 
smart ind caused many a timid heart to quake. 
ck was calm and still, but in a short time 


it cert uinly was a 
’ air be fore and a 
eafter a fresh b 





oe, 
time of the sh 
Sprang up. 
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Horeiqn and Colonial. 


Poranp.—It would appear by that the in- 


letters from Vier 





private 














corporation of Cracow with Austria did not take place without a strong 
opposition on the = of several mer _ of the Aulic Cabinet. ount 
Kollowrath, finding himself in a minority on that important question, had 








resignation, with the firm ; Hever 
resolution had produced the greatest sensation at Vie 
* from an euthentic s source, that very many of the Ger- 
seriously alarmed lest the Thre ¢ Powers, in the 
sh: ull abrogate or aah at not ight all the prov isions of 
ents were created, or under 





ition to retire from public 
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tendered hi 
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life. ‘I 








s learns, 
are 
r will, 

the treaty of Vi ieuna by which those Gove 








which their tenure was assured.” 

The rnal des Débais publishes a letter from London, dated on the 
27th November, and professing to give an account of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s prote zainst the annexation of Cracow. The letter has been as- 





cribed, at a to M. de Jarnac, the Chargé d’Affaires in London. It 
states that the protest was sent off on the 26th— 

“In this document, of sufficient length, and written in dry and cold language 
Lord Palmerston argues on the hypothesis that th e usurpation of Cracow is as yet 
but ap t; and he sets himself to bring out the impropriety (les ‘nconréniens) 
of such aineasure. He subse: juently discusses the two juestions of ‘right’ and of 
‘necessity.’ On the question of right, he establishes, by reference to treaties, that 
the articles agreed to solemnly by eight Powers could not be modified or annulled 
by three of them. Upon the question of necessity, Lord Palmerston does not ad- 
mit the solution which the Northern Courts seemed desirous of ad That 
three of the most powerful states of Eure pe should i invoke ne essity as an excuse 
for destroving the existence of a poor little republic, whose population does not 
number 130.000 souls, is not to be admitted. The Powers complain that Cracow 
had ‘ me a hotbed of conspiracy and —s intrigues.” But, even admitting 
the reality of that fact, two suppositions present t themse —vither those con- 
Spirators were natives of the republic, or they came from abroad. In the second 
case, it is not Cracow that is to be blamed, but the Powers themselves, for their 
territory encloses on all sides that of the republic. In the first case, is it possible 
to believe 
and Austria, to suppress conspiracies, and to put an end to those in trigues of whic 
those Powers would have, in that case, so just a subject of complaint? 
it had the folly to refuse, what difficulty could those Powers find if obli 
justice to themselves within the limit of treaties? Such is nearly, it is s: 
— st of the British Minister for Foreign Affairs. A copy of this document was 

ikewise forwarded to Lord Normanby, to be communicated to M. Guizot.” 

The Morning Chronicle says that the correspondent of the Debats * is right 
as to the fact, but is in error as to the date”"— 

“The protest was sent off by Lord Palmerston several days before the 26th. 
The matter is in itself of little consequence; but at present, when chicanery and 
intrigue is the order of the day on the other side of the Channel, it is as well to 
keep dates correct, as it is difficult to know with what object the error is made. 

The Decbats say nothing about M. Guizot’s protest, but we be lieve we were correct | 
in stating that it was despatched from Paris on Friday last.” 

The Revue Nouvelle, published on Thursday, gives some insight into the 
course taken by the French Government. ‘his review is an able rival to | 
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that a city like Cracow would refuse three Powers, like Prussia, Russia, 
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il 







What was the | 


| thing could 


the Revue des Deux Mondes, and is a closer adherent of the Ministry, with 
| whom it is understood to have nearer relations. A special proof of two 
papers in the Revue has been sent to the Paris correspondent of the London 
| Globe, who gives the cardinal points. According to the French writer, al- 
though Lord Palmerston declined the collective protest, it is an error to 
suppose that he and M. Guizot are irreconcileably at variance— 
“He has taken care to explain to M. Guizot, in the most becoming and atte 
manner, [dans les termes les plus convenables et les plus habilement ménagés, ] 
| the motives of his refusal. He has not, in his reply to the French Minister, 
allowed to appear the slightest symptom of the anger with which he was said to 
be animated. 
The position taken up by France towards the Three Powers is thus in- 
dicated— 
| “The French Cabinet, if we are correctly informed, is still only at the prelimi- 
| naries in the affair of Cracow. It is desirous of making a demonstration which 
shali amount to an acte; and everything leads us to believe that M. Guizot is oc- 
cupied with the preparation of the form in which it is to be made. This will be 
a real event, and it will not be long delayed. ° 
“ The treaty of Vienna being violated, gives us full liberty of action for the 
modifications which the future may claim in the present condition of the balance 
of in Europe. At this moment a simple protest will suffice for the reserva- 
tion of this liberty. We have only to notify to the Powers, that we take note [que 
nous prenons acte] of their proceeding, and that we wait.” 
A letter from Vienna, published in the Augsburg Gazette of the 25th 
November, contains gloomy reports on the state of Gallicia— 
‘The presence of the great number of troops has increase “d the scarcity. 
Three more regiments are to be stationed in Gailicia. The occupation of the 


ower 


country is as compl te as possible. Soldiers are quartered in the villages. A 
portion of the peasantry has lost all sense of right and respect for property; they 





and claim the nL vee 


want to keep what they plundered during the revolution, 
an extent the 


of their lords whom they murdered. It is well known to what 
peasants of Gallicia are uncivilized, ignorant, and superstitious; and, whilst they 
persist in their resistance to the laws in the most brutal manner, the women keep 
up the same spirit in the highest classes. All the emissaries of ’ the Propaganda 
have not done one-tenth part of what the Polish ladies have ud if the Poles 
were disposed to remain quiet, the Polish ladies would u This is one 
of the features of the Polish character.” 

FRANC E.— The 
an 












Ministerial crisis 


the 


Courrier Francais announces that “ 
* The Minister for Foreign Affairs firmly than 
lio; and the London journals, in their eccen- 
r that the Court of * the Tuileries has struck 





end.’ yw more 





poxsession of his portii 
1] 





tric iits of ill-humour, m iy inie 


to the violent passion of M. Guizot. For our own part, we see it end with 
the same indiflerence with which we saw it commence; that pitiful crisis 
having convinced us of the inefficiency of the men denominated possible in 


the political jargon of the day.” 
It was re ps rted in Paris, on Sunday, though not upon distinct authority, 
that one of the first measures to be brought forward by the Government in 







the approaching session of the French Chambers will be a large and com- 
prehensive reform of the customs; and that among the ver of articles 





which the duties are to be reduced, cast and bar iron will occupy a 


Ipoh 
uous 


Couspl 


The Cvnstitutionnel 


place 


gives some account of a report recently m: - to the 





















of Marine by the Prince de Joinville on the « perat ions of the Me- 
squadron. The Prince is far from satistied. He 1 repette the 

tean s as useful only for tugs and avisos; and complains that the 
French steam navy is far behind that of Eng specially in not having 
the screw, nor “ mixed” vessels both for steaming and sailing. The Prince 
also condemns the ships Hereule and Jemappes, of 100 guns each: no- 


They represent, how- 
These should be cut 


be worse than their sailing 
ever, a class of which eleven more are now 


gown. 


The Nation 
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add lress of the French Democrats 
the last 
on all nations to rise together 
The Democrats 


land Res an 
to the Democrats of Europe, protesting 
remnant of Polish nationality, and calling 
ind with one voice to cry to their oppressors and tyrants 
thus ¢ address the said “ tyrants” 

“ By tearing the last veil that conce: 
removed 


publish 





extinction of the 





uled you, you have ipated the last illu- 
the last pretext for cowar ily inaction from 


the dk il of your detested 





ul 


ds too confi 















the timid and feeble, in 

sway.” By setting aside the tr * you - ave ail lished all positive 
right; you proclaim the natural rig] rescriptib ight, which guarantees 
an existence to every nation, as well as to every individs ial, to be null and void in 
your eyes; the rig ght of force is the only right you recognize. Let force then 
decide between you and us! In the i ide inspired by your materi 





nother p »wer—in the power of 


power, oy 1 we dread not, because we believ. 
iinst all nations, against s0- 


real right, in the power of duty—you declare 
ciety itself, ‘whieh only lives by duty and right. Well, we accept that v War 
on those conditions becomes a holy war, and is to us ynonymous with victory, 
otherwise God would not be God.’ “ Democr: its of all coun tries, brethren united 
by the same faith and the same hope, combine your efforts in one common and un- 
relenting action. Hoist amidst enslaved Europe the standard of emancipations 
Let nations startle at its sight, and by an unanimous exertion burst asunder their 
fetters. The hour has come for everybody to perform his duty as a man. Today 
the combat—tomorrow the triumph! Rise, then!” 
To this appeal the Polish Democrats thus re 
* The assassins of Poland have flu t 
treaty of Vienna, and sv weeping r away the 
crs itic France, faithful to the duties isp ired to > i 
by her brethren, has assumed a glorious in 
Thanks be given to her! She has not been waning to Europe; 
be w: iting to her. In the name of Democratic Poland—and no other 
offer France the indissoluble alliance of a people which was ever fi iithful to its 
allies. You have beheld Poland protesting with arms in her hands on a hundred 
fields of battle. She will rise again: she i 1s pr eparing for new struggies, and the 
last criminal attempt, by doubling her energy, will hasten her eman¢ 
tre: aty of Vienna has now ceased to bind ki ‘uro pei that compact of spolis ation, by 
which Poland was never bound, has been cancelled by its very authors. It will be 
succeed d by the more powerful alliance of uations, which nothing can destroy. 
“The members of the Central Comm ittee of the Democratic Society, in the 
name of 1,462 of their countrymen. 
Food riots are again recorded by the French papers, 
noted in several parts of the country; but they are not always differ 1 
from ordinary crimes. Thus, three highw: aymen stopped the Paris —_ - 
coach between Orleans and Ferté St. Aubin; but there is no proof that the 
thieves were other than common robbers. They were driven off. Other 
tumults are less equivocal. One is reported by the Journal des Debats, at 
— on the 24th of November— 
“ Towards one o'clock in the afternoon, notwithstanding the pres 
gade of gendarmerie, the corn-market was invaded by a body of poe Ay + 
hundred persons, who commenced selling by auction the sacks of whea' 
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the corn-stores at 23 francs for twelve bushels. M. Pesson, the Mayor of Cha- 
teaurenault, having been apprized of these facts, hastened to the scene of dis- 
turbance, and endeavoured to persuade the multitude to desist. But all his 
efforts were in vain, and the sale by auction continued. Quarrels, however, soon 
began among the buyers. The crowd next rushed upon the sacks of wheat, di- 
vided the corn, and carried it off without payment, notwithstanding the exertions 
of the gendarmes. The rioters next repaired to the dwelling-houses of two per- 
sons accused of having purchased corn on commission: but they were fortunately 
absent from home, and thus they escaped the contemplated violence. A body of 
troops having arrived in the mean time, sixteen of the most daring of the rioters 
were captured, and order was restored. 

“The market which was held at Azay-le-Rideau on the following day was 
disturbed in the same manner as that of Chateaurenault. A serious decline in 
the price of wheat had already taken place, when the multitude, not considering 
that sutticient, began to express their dissatisfaction. From menaces the rioters 
proceeded to acts of violence. They took forcible possession of the corn-stores, 
and commenced selling the wheat at two francs the bushel. They moreover 
compelled the Mayor to sell all the wheat in his stores at the same price, two 
frances the bushel.” 

There has been some gossip in Paris about a presumed deficiency of 
specie in the Bank of France. It was reported on Sunday that there was 
but 2,600,000/. left in its coffers; on Monday the estimate was 3,200,000/. 
Export of specie to pay for imported corn is ascribed as the cause of pres- 
sure; and it is said that the bank has obtained a loan of 800,000/. from the 
Bank of England. 

Meanwhile, Government is taking pains to dissipate the alarm respecting 
the scarcity. Much anxiety had been felt respecting the wheat crop in 
the departments of the North; but it is now ascertained that the deficiency 
in quantity is slight, and compensated by the superior weight of the grain. 
Potatoes are also less in quantity, but superior in quality; barley and cats 
are rather below the usual average. So states the official Moniteur. Im- 
portations of wh i 
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The Lezgitimist jor ; 
party to recei i ‘ th f th 
Among the members is the Marquis de Pastoret. ‘hese jour 


the public that the Duke and Dutchess de Bordeaux have recently contri- 
buted 70,000 francs to the relief « 

Iraty.—We d now whet 
official inspiratic 
words, whethe: 
ance is in fav 
Gazette, trom r wi 

“ It has been pretended 
and this assertion has excit 
ever, utterly unf led, 
Pope to reform abuses, will 
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Sparn.—Accordin 
Madrid on the 21st 
kind was expected. In pn ability of such an ev. 
quotes a letter from the London e orrespondent of the Jleraldo, 
the following statement— 

“The Count t i 
rection in Spui 
8,000 uniforins for i 
arms and amu 
in order to be into § 
is fully informed of the machin | 
necessary to be observed, that the English Government cannot dispose 
possessed by France and Spain to prevent these things. Such expe 
effected under the name of the English mauufacturers, who posses 
absolute freedom to export their manufactures. Consequently 
Madrid must not count ot rood-will of the English Government 
preparations of the Car e tranquillity of Spain depends solely 
vigilance of its own Go As to the Ayac ucho party, it is certai 
the impossibility of cow 1 understanding with the Carlists on principle 
has obliged Expartero to refuse his direct support to the Count de Montemolin. 
But yet that party has not renounced the ] ’ exciting insurrections on its 
own account. While the Carlists hope to realize their designs in one manner, 
Ayacuchos expect to do so in another. So that, if there be no community 
interests between them, there is of sentiments hostile to the present order of 
things in Spain.” 

According to a letter from Manresa, quoted by the Emancipation of 


Toulouse, a band of 200 Carlists, under the orders of the son of the “ Cabe- 
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cilla” Pitxot, showed itself on the night of the 13th and 14th November, 
at Navarelles, completely armed, and regularly paying all its expenses. 

A serious encounter is reported to have taken place on the 21st Novem- 
ber at Puertolas, between the two companies of the Regiment of Valencia 
and a Carlist band three hundred strong. The result is not mentioned; 
and the Phare des Pyrénées speaks of the account as not perfectly authentic, 
though not without foundation. 

Serious differences are reported to exist between Queen Isabella and her 
mother. Narvaez is understood to side with his 3 , and 
Queen Christina i id to be making advances towards the Progresista 
party. . 

The Government 
turn to the elections of the new Cortes. 

The Heraldo hints at a liberal reform of the Spanish tariif, and an im- 
proved distribution of taxes. 

After the banquet given to Mr. Cobden at Cadiz, an association for the 
diffusion of the principles of free trade was established in that city. Mr. 
Cobden arrived in Malaga on the 19th November, and was announced by 
a local paper as “ Sir Richard Cobden.” [Ouly in anticipation, perhaps. ] 
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Care oF Goop Horr.—From the Cape, papers have come to hand 
dated the 8th October. They contain nothing new from the frontier. In 
consequence of complaints against the conduct of the Commissariat depart- 
ment, General Paliner, the Deputy Commissary, had proceeded from the 
seat of government to that of war, in order to put matters in proper order. 
The defensive service on the frontier is described as most harassing: from 
the multitude of small bands of depredators, the military operations were 
degenerating into the evolutions of police. 

Colonel Hare had arrived in Cape Town from the frontier, on his way to 
England; compelled by health ruined in th assing service in which he 
has been so long employed. 

Mavritivs.—Papers to the 3d of September have been received, con- 
taining a petition of the planters relative to Cooly immigration. The 
document urges various amendments of the law, in order to place the 
colony in a sound position, and to enable the planters to calculate the ex- | 
















































































| penses of maintaining their plantations. The suggestions embody the fol- 
lowing alterations of the law,—that the term for contracts may be enlarged 
to tive years, and that they may be entered into in India; that there should 
be a more active interference by Government to keep the Coolies in order, 
and to compel their giving a full amount of service; that the number of 
immigrants for the present year should be raised from 6,000 to 9,000; and 
that the Government should throw open the immigration to all Indians who 
may desire to better their condition, leaving the mutual interests and wants 
of the parties to regulate the tide of immigration. 

Inp1a.—The express from Marseilles in anticipation of the overland 
mail from Bombay, arrived on Tuesday night. The latest dates from Bom- 
bay are to the 2d November. The insurrection in Cashmere was nearly at 
an end; and floating reports that Gholab Singh had been “ done for,” and 
that Lord Elphinstone and the Honourable Arthur Hardinge had been cap- 
tured, turn out to be entirely unfounded. 

The Bombay Times gives the following account of the operations in Cash- 
mere— 

“Tl 






Maharajah marched out with all his army; Brigadier Wheeler's force 
; the chief posts in his rear during his absence, a Sikh force from La- 
hore cooperating with him, and a strong division of our troops from the same 
quarter moving in concert with those of Brigadier Wheeler. The following has 
been supplied us from an unquestionable source. It was quite true that the 
Jamoo troops originally sent out had been worsted, but neither to the extent nor 
in the manner described: that the bulk of them had gone over to the enemy is al- 
together groundless; and the report seems to have been founded on the fact that 
five or six hundred Rohillas did actually join the insurgents. Since then, the 
Cashmerians have on three several occasions been beaten by the Sikh troops. 
Letters of the Sth of October from Cashmere intimate, that the Sheik, in evidence 
of the sincerity of his professions of submission, has entirely raised the siege of 

Purvut. All the garrison wanted was a supply of water, 
I be able to provide themselves. With abundance of 
this at their comma 1) ‘ly to be made on them, and 
maintain themselves with facility till the siege be raised, should this prove needful. 
reason to believe that the war was over, and that there 
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t confidence was not, however, placed in the sincerity of the 
sion, may be assumed from the fact that an extensive move- 




















t« had taken place towards Cashmere. These consisted of, 
first, tl vree of Gho h; second, the Lahore army, (10,000 
m,) 1 r 7 Si British division, (6,000 meu,) com- 
und General s marched from the Jullunder Doab 
to Ja ve ssession of that capital and of guard- 
ing it for Gholab; le which left Lahore, on its being 
rel yv other tre ore, crossed the Ravee, and marched 
into Ghol dor L fr this movement, that the 
' reneral lief have an eye to ulterior 
rhe Lahore force, under Tej Singh, had by the middle of October got 
within twelve miles of Bhcembur, when he declared his inability to pro- 
ceed for want of carriage. ‘This delay looks rather suspicious, 





Ihe Dewan Moubraj Moultanee had mitted himself to the Lahore 

vernment. He was received in state by the $ i Dhuleep Singh, 
ther, who performs the duties of Regent during the minority. 

inde there is nothing remarkable. Sickness had again appeared 

roduced by the great heat; but the cold weather 

rrest it > troops are not to be with- 














ey were occasioned by some 
troops expelled from the Nizam’s territory: these joined the dis- 












allected retainers of an abandoned character, Ameer Mahomed Khan, the 

grandfather of the Sovereign, wh Lat becoming Rajah. This lawless 

ree was speedily surrounded, cked, and routed, by the contingent 
r the orders of the Political Agent. 

The only alteration in the afiairs of Nepaul was the return of the Ma- 

th to his capital, and to the yoke of his second wife, the Maharanee. 

he financial difficulties of the Nizam’s Government remain as great as 
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$ Joujdaree Adawlut, in consequence of decisions 
vt of certain Natives and against the acts of the 
nari Th ing caused great excitement in the 
lency iatt s been referred to the Court of Direc- 
tors. 
The monsoon burst at Madras with extraordinary violence. The fall of 





rain within twenty-four hours up to noon of the 21st was 174 inches. 





Sir Henry Roper left Bombay on the 2d of November, and Sir David 
Pollock was to be sworn Chief Justice on the 3d. Great enriosity existed 


to know who would be named Governor of that Presidency, and also who 
would be the next Commander-in-chief. 

Western AusTRALIA.—A Supplement extraordinary to the Swan River 
News, published in London on Tuesday last, has intelligence from Western 
Australia transmitted in the remarkably short time of seventy-nine days. 
olouy; and now we are informed 
nd of Mr. Davey, at Freemantle, 





Coal had before been discovered in the 
that copper ore has been found, on the ! 


near the Avon river. 





Tauir1.—Through the latest Sydney letters, news has been received 
from Pap There had been more bloodshed: in one of the affrays the 
Commander, M. Brea, was killed, and his Aide-de-camp lost both his legs. 
The Natives make out their loss to be far inferior to that of the “ protect- 
ing” forees; whose ravages are described as excessive. Trade and agri- 
culture were abandoned. At Papeite fresh meat was selling at 1s. 6d. per 
pound: and the Natives were «dying in great numbers, from the effects of 
bad food. It was one part of the French policy to destroy the bread-fruit 
and other trees furnishing the main sustenance of the people, in order to 
starve them into submission. Admiral Hamelin had sailed for California, 
taking with him M. Morenhout, appointed Consul there. 








Unitep States AND Mexico.—The mail-steamer Britannia arrived at 
Liverpool on Tuesday morning, bringing accounts from Boston to the 15th, 
and from Halifax to the 16th November. The news from Mexico is im- 
portant. The American squadron, headed by the Commodore in person, 
had again been foiled in afi attempt to capture the town of Alvarado. 

“Or the morning of the L6th October,” says a report from the American fleet, 
“the steamer Vixen, and the cutter M‘Lane, towed by the steamer Mississippi, 
anchored at long-shot distance, and commenced their fire. The Commodore lead 
ing, in the Vixen, with the rest of the force following, passed by the fort; each 
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vessel firing her broadside as she ranged ahead, with little or no effect, owing to 
the great distance. A long 18 [gun] of the cutter Forward sent a shot directly 
into the fort. The shot was repeated with great effect. In the mean time, the 
Mississippi had closed up, and was exploding her Paixhans effectively about the 
heads of the Mexicans, doing considerable damage to the fort. 

“During the morning, several of our boats sounded within half a mile of the 
fort, and were fired upon, but received no damage. 

“At one p.m., the line was formed, the steamer Vixen towing the gun-boats 
Reefer and Bonita: the M‘Lane, schooner Forward, and gun-boat Petrel, two 
launches, three cutters, and a barge containing a force destined for boarding the 
vessels of war, brought up the rear. The Vixen and her two passed the bar, and 
took a ition within point blank range; but the M‘Lane stuck so fast that the 
Commodore was unable to bring up all his force, or stand the enemy's twelve-gun 
battery, and was obliged to retreat. The force in the boats was exposed to heavy 
fire, but none were hurt. 

“The M‘Lane is pronounced an abominable abortion. When she got afloat again, 
Captain Howard offered to make another attempt to pass the bar; but the Com- 
modore declined it.” 


The land operations of the invading army present no feature ef interest. | 


General Taylor's division was settling down inactively at Monterey, await- 
ing further orders. ‘Two mails, sent from Camargo on the 21st Sep- 
tember and the 5th October, containing despatches from Washington, had | 
been captured by outlying parties of Mexicans, and carried to Ampudia. 

At the beginning of October, the army of the centre, under General 
Wool, commenced its march for Presideo, on the Rio Grande, which would | 
be reached in about twelve days. On the receipt there of supplies, the 
column was to press on to Chihuahua, by way of Santa Rosa and Monclova. 
This route would bring the division within sixty or seventy miles of Gene- 
ral Taylor's. But these contemplated movements depended on supplies; 
which, failing water carriage to Presidio, would have to be hauled from 
Point Laracca by way of San Antonio, a distance of nearly eight hundred 
miles, through a country in rainy seasons almost impassable. 

General Kearney, with the army of the right, had left Santa Fé for Cali- | 
fornia on the 25th September; having three days previously announced by 
proclamation, that, duly authorized by the President of the United States, 
he had appointed divers persons as the executive and administrative 
officers of the laws and government of the territory of New Mexico. 

In Mexican affairs there had not been much progress. On the evacua- 
tion of Monterey, Ampudia retired to Saltillo; whence, on the 29th Sep- 
tember, he issued a proclamation “to the people of the departments.” In 
this document he speaks very lightly of the reverses; which he attributes 
“to an inadequate supply of means, and other circumstances.” The re- 
verse at Monterey was of little moment; and “ the favourite General of the 
Mexicans, the worthy and most excellent Seftor Don Antonio Lopez de 
Santa Anna,” would repair all disasters. On the 30th, a manifesto was 
issued at Mexico, by De Salas, addressed to the citizens of Mexico: setting 
forth the recent losses, the manifest intention of the enemy to occupy the 
whole republic, and the independence formerly achieved by Mexicans, it 
calls them to arms. This appeal is said to have produced much patriotic 
excitement. Santa Anna was at San Luis Potosi, at the head of a consider- 
able force; to which place also Ampudia had fallen back, after having 
evacuated Laltillo and dismantled the forts. The Mexican President had 
announced to the Government, that by means of levies made on the de- 
partments and cities, he should collect around his standard a host of pa- 
triots sufficient to drive the enemy from the soil. But the military chest 
was bare. ‘The city of Mexico was to be fortitied. 

In the United States, the State elections were turning in favour of the 
Whig party, especially in New York; although they turned there not upon 
the usual party distinctions, but upon the Rent question. The Anti-Rent 
party held the balance, and in fact returned every candidate— 

“ They nominated a Whig Governor and Democratic Lieutenant-Governor, a 
Whig and Democratic Canal Commissioner, two Whig members of Congress, 
seven Whig and five Democratic members of the State Legislature; and they 
have elected every man they nominated. What the result will be, it is very 
difficult to foresee. It seems to portend a general breaking-up of the very frame- 
work of society.” 

Pennsylvania has also elected a majority of the Whig party. Although 
it is reckoned that the Whigs will secure a majority in the House of Re- 
presentatives, the Democrats count upon a majority in the Senate. The 
success of the Whig party is the more important as the next House will 
probably have to elect a President at the expiration of Mr. Polk’s term. 

Mr. Webster recently delivered a speech at a meeting at Faneuil Hall in 
Boston, which excited much attention. He reviewed the progress of the 
elections, and hailed the brightening Whig prospects. He handled the sub- 
ject of the Mexican war, which he strongly condemned, as universally 
odious throughout the United States— 

“ We have yet to find any Sempronius who raises his voice for it. [Here some one 
in the gallery asked Mr. Webster who voted for the war? He replied, “ Nobody at 
all: the President made it without any vote whatever.”] And that leads me to 
say that the war, in its origin, was a Presidential war. “But the constitntion de- 
clares that Congress alone shall have the power of declaring war; and 1 beg to 
know where, when, and how they sodeclaredit?” In ordering the American army 
to the South of the Nueces, the President had violated his duty, and committed 
“an impeachable offence.” (Great cheering.) “ Who knows anything about the 
war, except that our armies have reached to Monterey, and will reach to Mexico 
if they can.” “The natural justice of a war, it is, perhaps, not an American 
habit to consider, but it is an American habit to count the cost.” Looking at the 
expenses, it appeared, by an examination of the statements issued monthly from 
the Treasury, that the expenditure for five months had exceeded the receipts by 
9,014,000 dollars; being at the rate of 21,633,600 dollars per annum excess. 

Mr. Webster next denounced the Tariff law of 1846; which he described 
as a death-blow to the industry of the country and the interests of labour. 

The Mormon city of Nauvoo had been the scene of renewed disgraceful 
disorders. ‘The “ Anties” were pursuing an utterly lawless course of wrong, 
and had put at defiance the determination of the Governor of the State 
to maintain order, though he was backed by a force of two hundred menand 
two pieces of artillery. A number of the unfortunate sect who had been 
expelled the city by the riotous mob desired to return; but their persecutors 
declared that they would not permit it. 

Britiso Nortn AMERICA.—Montreal papers to the 11th November, 
contain little news. The most stirring topic was a rumour that the Im- 
perial Government intended to throw all the British North American 
Provinces into a “ federation,” under a “ Viceroy.” The prices of agricul- 
tural produce were high, and the farmer was in a satisfactory position 

The gales which had swept the Atlantic had been severely felt in the 
St. Lawrence and on the shores of the colonies. 


earning from 8s. 6d. to 10s. aday. The demand was partly attributable 
| to the progress of building after the late conflagration. Building-ground 
| was in demand, and rents had risen considerably: while for ordinary sites 


| labour in the island was scarce and wages were high; many of the artisans 


as much as 30s. a foot was obtained, even 3/. 13s. per foot had been given 
for a water-side frontage of 80 feet. 





HMiscellaneous. 

The Conde de Montemolin has received daily visits from several noble- 
| men and gentlemen of “ distinction ”: among the most assiduous have been, 
| Viscount Ranelagh, Lord John Manners, Mr. Borthwick, M.P., Viscount 
| Strangford, and the Earl of Lonsdale; also several Spanish gentlemen, and 
| the Marquis de Barbancois, through whose instrumentality the Count 
| escaped from France. But the Morning Post, which duly records the pro- 
| ceedings of “ his Majesty,” mentioned on Monday a more important inter- 
| change of visits— 

“ On Saturday, his ay | transacted business until two o'clock; and at that 
| hour proceeded to Carlton House Terrace, attended by one of the gentlemen of 
| his suite, to call upon Viscount Palmerston, who had paid his respects to his 
Majesty two days before. His Majesty remained with the noble Viscount nearly 
an hour, and then returned home; where he received several distinguished visi- 
ters.” 

The Grand Duke and Grand Dutchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz left 


| London on Monday, for the Continent; travelling to Dover by the South- 


eastern Railway. 

The Count de Paris has addressed the following letter to M. Le Verrier— 

“Monsieur, I have received the map of the heavens which you have had the 
kindness to send me. I shall see in it with pleasure the planet which you have 
discovered. I thank you very much for what you have sent me. I hear you 
have a son about iny age: be so good as to embrace him for me, and say to hi 
that I congratulate him on having for a father so distinguished a savant.” 

Count de St. Aulaire, the French Ambassador, arrived in London from 
Paris on Monday. 

Malta papers announce the arrival of Miss Harriet Martineau in that 
island, on the 16th November, on her way to Egypt. She was visited by 
many persons of distinction. 

Alarming reports respecting the health of Admiral Sir George Cockburn 
have got abroad. Sir George, it appears, has had a slight attack of paraly- 
sis; but he is said to be recovering. 


The following appeared only in a part of our impression last Saturday— 

“ Rowland Hill is installed in a permanent position at the Post-oftice. A state- 
ment on the subject, however, which appeared in a provincial paper, is incorrect. 
Colonel Maberly remains as Secretary to the Department of the Post-office; and 
a new place is created for Mr. Hill, who, without solicitation, is appointed Secretary 
to the Postmaster-General, with a salary of 1,200. a year. What is to be the precise 
line of distinction between the duties of the two offices we do not know; but we 
do know the most important object of the appointment—Government means to 
afford Mr. Hill the power of carrying out his plans of Post-office improvement in 
their integrity.” 

Mr. Hill entered upon his duties on Monday, at the Post-office in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand; where he received congratulatory visits from Lord 
Clanricarde the Postmaster-General, Colonel Maberly, and Mr. Thomas 
Duncombe, M.P. 

Tuesday’s Gazette announced the appointment of the Venerable Walter 
Augustus Shirley, M.A., to the Bishopric of Sodor and Man, vacant by the 
translation of Dr. Thomas Vowler Short. 

It has heen announced that Sir Henry Pottinger will take his departure 
for the Cape Colony today; leaving Southampton by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Company’s ship Haddington. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Benjamin D’Urban has received the appointment 
of Commander of the Forces in Canada; and proceeds there with his Ex- 
celleney the Earl of Elgin, the Governor-General.—Glbe. 

At a Court of Directors in the East India House, on Wednesday, Mr. 
Frederick Currie was unanimously appointed a Provisional Member of the 
Council of India. 

Advices from Sydney, to the 9th August, mention the arrival, on the 2d 
of that month, of the Carysfort frigate, with the new Governor, Sir Charles 
Fitzroy, and his family. 


On the authority of its Sheerness correspondence, the Globe states, 
“that the Admiralty have it in contemplation to train all the able-bodied 
men in the several dockyards to the use of the long guns and musketry, 
and to form them into an available corps to man the batteries or the block- 
ships in cases of necessity. ‘The details of the measure have been com- 
municated to the Superintendents of the Dockyards; who are requ 
to discuss them in council with the principal executive officers. Uniform 
is to be worn by the corps; and when called out for exercise they are to 
be paid so much per hour. They will be embodied in every respect, we 
believe, as the out-pensioners of Chelsea.” 

An order from the War-office, addressed to the Staff Officer of Pensioners, 
announces a plan under which Government propose to send out pensioners 
of the army to New Zealand, to serve as a protective force. Their pensions 
will be continued; in lieu of eurolment money, &c., (about 2/. annually,) 
they will have, on landing, a cottage and one acre of land; to become theirs 
in perpetuity on the expiration of the seven years of their engagement. 
Six companies are to be sent out; each comprising four sergeants, tour cor 
porals, two drummers, and seventy-six privates. 

Experiments with Mr. Warner's “long range” have been tried; and the 
result is said to have been “total failure.” The place was the Isle of An- 
glesey: the Government Commissioners were Captain Chads, R.N., Colonel 
Challoner, R.E., and Colonel Dundas, R.A.; and Government allowed Mr. 
Warner i,500/. for his expenses. The proceedings are thus narrated— 

“ The scene was a valley, eight miles in length, and at the extreme end o- 
was a solitary tree: of course this could not be seen from the ground where Mr. 
Warner was placed, but the exact bearings were furnished. Mr. Warner ey 
quested to fire in that direction, and endeavour to strike the tree, or propel a she 
near it. Two of the ofiicers stationed themselves at prope distances, to — 
the result. After some time had elapsed—in Mr. Warner getting all ready, whic 
he kept a profound secret, not being interfered with by any of the ge 
the explosion took place; but the shell fell very far short ot the object. — 
other trials afterwards were made; but on no occasion did the shell ever Fr 
three miles. After some time, Mr. Warner admitted that he had failed in his ex- 





According to the Newfoundland papers brought by the Britannia, skilled 


periments; and the investigation finished.” 
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The Clamor Publico of Madrid says, on the authority of a letter written 
at Vittoria on the 20th November—‘“ The expedition of General Flores 
romises to be a failure. The dépots of officers and men established at 
Hasge and Orduna are dissolved, in consequence of two mutinies, the 
first at Zornoza, and the second on leaving Orduna on the route to Santan- 
der.” His recruits had dispersed about the country. 


It is currently reported in the Bankrupt and Insolvent Courts, that a | 


speedy change may be expected in the administration of the laws relating 
to insolvent debtors. It is thought probable that two of the Commission- 
ers and all the Insolvency business will be transferred from Basinghall 
Street to Portugal Street. 


A deputation “from the citizens of London” waited on Sir George Grey? | 


as Home Secretary, on Wednesday, with a memorial to “open the ports. 
The spokesman was Mr. Charles Cochrane, the same by whom Lord John 
Russell was baited; and he tried to extract from Sir George what Lord 
John Russell meant by an “extraordinary necessity.” Sir George Grey 
was studiously and patiently polite; taking care to intimate that no um- 
brage had been taken at what passed in the interview with the Premier. 
He professed himself unauthorized to explain Lord John Russell's meaning; 
but as for himself, he said that he should require statistical facts, proving 
the condition of the country to demand the measure of opening the ports: 
he certainly should not consider public meetings to constitute a “ neces- 
sity.” As to the memorial, he should have great pleasure in presenting it 
to the Queen. Fluent Sir George seems to have talked out and bowed out 
the deputation with much temper and tact. 


The agitation for reduction of the tea-duties boasts several formal adhe- | 


sions. At public meetings in Leeds and Blackburn, resolutions have been 
adopted for sending deputations with memorials to the Government. The 
Edinburgh Town-Council has resolved to memorialize. A branch associa- 
tion has been established in Dublin. 


“ There is a rumour prevalent,” says the Mark Lane Express, “ that the 


Conservative party mean to support a reduction in the duty on tea, in 
preference to that on malt.” But the discreet Express adds, “We cannot 
answer for its correctness.” 

The branch railway of the South-eastern Company from Ramsgate to 
Margate was opened for traflic on Tuesday. The occasion was celebrated 
by an excursion of the directors from London; a procession at Margate, 
with a triumphal arch, illuminated at night; and a sumptuous dinner in 
the Assembly Rooms. The length of the branch is three miles and three- 
quarters; there is only a single line of rails. 

A very long order has recently been given by the York and Newcastle 
Railway Company—for three miles of trucks! The number now in use 


is almost countless; yet so immense is the traflic on this great trunk line of | 


railroad, that the directors are under the necessity of ordering additional 
trucks, not by the score, but by the mile. , 

The Times exposes a tricky project on the part of the State of Michigan 
to force a compromise on the holders of repudiated bonds. An endeavour 


is to be made to induce the holders to buy unfinished railroads in Michigan, | 


and pay for them in bonds taken at the rate of 40 per cent. 

The Vienna Gazette publishes a commercial treaty between Austria and 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. By this treaty the differential duties on 
the productions of the two countries are to be abolished, and entire freedom 
of trade and navigation is established. 


The Reverend W. Sinclair, of Leeds, had the offer of Bradford Vicarage, on the | 


resignation of the Reverend Dr. Scoresby; but declined it. 

The following announcement has appeared among the marriages in the papers 
this week—* On the 2d of August last, at the British Embassy, Paris, by the 
late Bishop Luscombe, Dr. Lardner, to Mary, only daughter of Colonel Spicer, 
late of the Twelfth Lancers; the marriage having been previously solemnized in 
the United States.” 

Mr. Henry Pownall, son of Henry Pownall, Esq., Magistrate for the county of 
Middlesex, and who formerly opposed Mr. Byng at the election for that county, 
has just joined the Roman Catholic Chureh.—Morning Post. 

We hear the information for poaching against the Dutchess of Marlborough has 


been defeated on a technical point of law. The statute, not looking to a violation 


of its provisions by females, only introduces the masculine gender, “he”; and 
therefore “she,” the Dutchess, escapes its operation —Globe. 

Mr. Clande Lascelles is steadily recovering from the effects of his late accident. 

The Morning Post jocosely — a very culpable practical joke. A party was 
given, on Wednesday evening, by Mrs. B——, at S House; there was a | 
country-dance; after dancing to “ Sir Roger de Coverley,” a young lady sat down, | 
and her dress exploded with a loud noise. A young officer ot Engineers had con- 
cealed some gun-cotton in it. 

A Newcastle paper reports, that Mr. Hudson, while hunting with the Duke of | 
Cleveland's guests at Raby Castle, amused the company by performing the part 
of John Gilpin—hatless, and hugging the neck of his ranaway hunter. Mr. Hud- 
son might have turned the laugh the other way: if he had challenged the scoffers 
to venture in one of his railway trains, it would have been their turn to grow pale, 

The Bentinck Benevolent and Provident Fund, including the sum of 2,1001. 

onsols, being stock purchased with money subscribed for a testimonial to Lord 
George Bentinck, now amounts to 2,400/.Consols. The fund is established for 
the “benefit of trainers and jockies, their widows and children,” under the pro- 
visional management of the Bentinck Testimonial Committee, viz. the Duke: 
of Beaufort, Bedford, and Rutland, Lords Chesterfield and Eglintoun, and the 
Honourable G. S. Byng.—Standard. 

The submarine telegraph was laid across Portsmouth Harbour on Saturday, 
from the watering island in the dockyard to the steps at the Royal Clarence Yard. 
The former experiments were repeated; and they fully confirmed the fact that one 
Wire, as prepared by Messrs. West and Taylor, is sufficient for electric telegraph 
purposes under water.—Hampshire Telegraph. 

At the Nonington agricultural meeting, Mr. Rice, M.P., mentioned that Mr. 
Ransome had received orders from Ceylon to make some ploughs for elephants.— 
Bury Herald. 

A Vienna journal states that the amount placed at the disposal of the Baron de 
Kubeck by the Austrian Government for the purchase of railroad shares, in order 
to check the fall at the Bourse of Vienna, is ten millions of florins, nearly twenty- 
six millions of francs.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

Several sermons have recently been preached in the Town-hall of Kelso by a 
boy only ten years of age. 

Reports have been rife at Brighton, that a titled person, accused by a soldier, 
has been suffered to escape by means of written instead of oral proceedings and a 

name: the Brighton Guardian says that he is a Peer of the realm. 

Morse, the Postmaster of Barnet, who is c with forgeries to a large 
‘Mount on the Post-office, has been arrested in ium. He was traced to 








Bruges, and thence to Brussels and Ostend: the authcrities of the latter town 
seized him for travelling under a false name. 

During the past week, no fewer than thirteen prisoners were committed to the 
House of Correction in Aylesbury by the Buckinghamshire Magistrates, charged 
with poaching and trespassing in search of game. During the previous week, 
thirteen prisoners were also committed to the House of Correction for offences 
against the Game-laws! Twenty-six poachers committed within a fortnight! 

Two persons have just been arrested, accused of being concerned in the forge- 
ries committed by a person named Hervey on the Banks of England and Prussia. 
| —Paris Paper. 

Nine condemned malefactors stood on the pillory on Thursday, in the Place dn 
Palais de Justice. 


A wicker basket, evidently full, was some time since left at the railway station 
in Nottingham, addressed to “ W. J. Smith, Esq.,” in Suffolk: it was forwarded 
to its address, but was returned to Nottingham, having been refused, or the party 
not having been found. The basket was then opened, and the body of a female 
infant was discovered. An inquest was begun; but little light has been thrown 
upon the matter. A letter found with the body made it appear that the mother 
had been seduced by Mr. Smith; and that she had sent the babe to him for sup- 
port, and intended to destroy herself. A surgeon gave an opinion that the infant 


had died partly from want of nourishment, partly from cold, and partly from 
| the effects of an over-dose of opiate. There was nothing like suffoeation; the 
lungs were not gorged with blood, as they would have been had it been suffocated. 
He thought the child was put into the basket alive. 

A girl eleven years old has been killed on the Eastern Counties Railway, near 
Roydon, a train having knocked her down while she was passing over the line at 
a level crossing. At the inquest, some of the officers of the company assured the 
Coroner that the gate at the crossing should be kept locked in future, or that a 
man should be placed there to prevent persons from going on the line. 

A boy at Bristol, having stolen a quantity of railway-iron, attempted to leap 
into a bout; but, missing it, he fell into the water; where his booty caused his 
death, sinking him so quickly that no aid could be rendered. 

There have been very alarming inundations in the French settlement of Sene- 
gal, on the West coast of Africa. At Galam, situated 165 leagnes from St. 
Louis, in going up the river, notwithstanding the measures taken to favour the 
running-oif of the waters, they had not yet begun to subside at the end of Sep- 
tember: torrents of rain were still falling, and all communications were cut off 
between the French fort and the French factory, unless in boats. The waters 
| had even penetrated into the gum-forests; and the next supply of gum, a pro- 

duce which forms one of the most important articles sent from Senegal, was con- 
sidered as nil. 

The Messrs. Bremner’s report to the owners of the Great Britain has been 
published, describing the actual position of that unfortunate vessel, and the 
amount of damage she has sustained by the action of the waves. The injuries, 
they found, were slight, and did not affect the general construction of the ship; 
and they speak with perfect confidence of getting her off on the return of the 
fine weather. The breakwater which these gentlemen recommended has since 
been destroyed during a storm, but it does not appear that the vessel has suffered 
any further harm. 

The Norwegian papers contain a series of statements touching the appearance 
| of the “sea-serpent” in the larger fiords. The monster has been seen quite 
| close, in different. places and at several difierent times, by about sixte 
persons, principally fishermen; but among the number who have formally 
| testitied to the phanomenon are an archdeacon, a candidate in theology, a sur- 

geon, a merchant, and a bookseller. The accounts agree in representing the crea- 
ture as dark in colour, about fifty feet long, and of the circumference of a man’s 
| body. It is described as showing itself only in calm weather, and as then swim- 
| ming with its head elevated, in vertical undulations of its body, like a leech. 

There has been a new waterfall discovered in the river St. Louis. This cataract 
falls into the Western part of Lake Superior, which has never yet been described 
| by the geographer. It would appear that this new wonder is second only to the 
| Falls of Niagara. The volume of water is immense, and the height of the fall 
is fifty feet—La Revue Canadienne. 

The proper commencement of the winter in London may be dated from last 
| Saturday night, when a pretty sharp frost set in; and continued on the followin 
days, with « slight sprinkling of snow now and then. In the North of England 
| the same full of the thermometer occurred. At Newcastle, and also in Yorkshire, 

there have been rather heavy falls of snow. Skating commenced on Monday 
| about Liverpool. Edinburgh has had frost and snow. At Dublin, the frost, 
which began on Friday night, has been very severe. 








Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 
Annual 


Numberof Autumn 





deaths. average. average. 

Zymotic (or Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious) Diseases.... 165 ... 206 «.. 188 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseasesof uncertain or variable seat 90 ... Ok ... 104 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses .... M44 wae 151 Ena 157 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 31! ece 313 294 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels.. .... ocae 37 29 7 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Or, TO ave 70 7 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. .........eseeeeeee 17 ese s 7 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &e. . 0.6... cccccenecnceces 18 ove ll eee 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. .... 6... .600ee 6 asc 6 ces 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. .......66 ccc cecnees BS see 2 see 2 
BOS BD cesccccse coccewcececcnccecsocecoss 66 67 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance 27 26 





Total (including unspecified causes)..........00+.++ 944 aoe 1000 oe 968 
The temperature of the thermometer is given imperfectly, the instrument for 
observation being out of order: the mean temperature by day was warmer than 
the average mean temperature by 4.2°. The mean direction of the wind for the first 
five days was South-south-west, and for the remainder of the week North-west. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32,for the week ending 
on Saturday the 28th day of Novy. 1546, 
ISSUE DEPAKTNENT. 











Notes issued ....ccccceceseees £28,313,545 Government Debt ...... oeee £11,615,100 
Other Securities ......+. oe 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion .. + 11,807,087 
Bilver Bullion ....66.ceeee oe 2,506,453 
a —_. 
£25,313,545 £28,313,545 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprictors’Capital ........++ £14,553,000 | Government Securities, (in- 
ED cctn 065 aeseenensoedint 3,479,967 | eluding Dead Weight Annuity)£12,808,119 
Public Deposits* .........+06 8,447,560 | Other Securitics ............+ 13,662,822 
Other Deposits ......-++.000. 8,015,391 | N oe 8,325,745 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 692,355 694,587 
£35,391 273 £35 ,391,273 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accounts, 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

ARRIVED—In the Downs, 3d Dec. Madagascar, Hight, from Caleutta. At Falmouth, 
29th Nov. Pearl, Burrows, from Maulmain. In the Clyde, 28th, John Wood, Rose, 
from Batavia. At Bombay, previous to Ist Nov. Ganges, Walker; and Mauritius, 
Peech, from London; Wild Irish Girl, Graham, from Newport; Chaseley, Weighill ; 
England's Queen, Sheddings; and Orissa, Smith, from Liverpool; and Mountaineer; 
Smith, from the (Clyde. At Madras, Mth Oct. Ferris, Scott, from Liverpool, 
and 17th, Lady M‘Naughten, Hibbert; and Athenian, Poynt, from London. 
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At Calcutta, previous to 22d Oct. Barham, Gimblett; Sea Park, Humphries; Asiatic 
Barlow ; Bucephalus, Bell; and Orator, Homan, from jLondon; Harriet Humble, 
Bevis; Bellairs, Webb; and Earl of Lonsdale, Peile, from Liverpool, At Singapore, 
previous to 7th Oct, Speneer, Stanton; Red Rose, Supple; Caractacus, Baber; and 
Orixa, Christian, from Liverpool; and Sunda, Brow, from the Clyde. At Anjer, lth 
Sept. Isabella, from the Clyde ; and 20th, Chartley Castle, Newby, from London 
Batavia, 17th, Sea-Gull, Langley, from London; and Senator, Wilson, from Liver 
At Sydney, previous to 3lst Aug. Emerald Isle, Palmer; Waverley, Morgan; 
Pennyard Park, Weller, from London. At Port Phillip, 27th July, Captaii 
M‘Arthur, from the Clyde ; and 29th, Wm. Wilson, Shaw, from London. At Adelaide, 
27th, Medway, Coombs, from London ; and 3ist, Canton, Friend, from ditto 

SATURDAY MORNING.—ARRIVED—At Liverpool, 4th Dec., Ann and Jane, Smith, 
from Calcutta. The Port Fleetwood, Vidler, was wrecked at the Cape, on the 15 


ag POSTSCRIPT. | 


An official return has been published, showing the amount of expenditure 
and the number of persons set to work in Ireland under the Employimen 
Acts. From these documents it appears, that the expenditure rose fron 
6,1932. in the first week of October, to 36,474/. in the fourth week: 




















SATURDAY. 














the 
total for the month being 97,085/. In November, it increased from 61.596/. 
for the first, to 117,5910. for the fourth week; the total for the month bx 
345,065/.; and for the two months, 442,150/. The number of persons em 
ployed increased, from 26,193 for the first week in October, to 273,023 for 
the week ending the 28th of November. 

The Board of Works have made their final declaration on the Lough 
Neagh drainage and Lower Bann navigation; which work is to be com- 
menced forthwith. The amount of the estimate is 195,714/.; part of which 
is to be supplied in the following mauner—Government is to make a free 
grant of 38,5001; county of Antrim, 16,750/.; county of Londonderry, 
15,650/.; county of Tyrone, 4,812/; counties of Armagh and Down, 1,288/. 

The Young Ireland party has succeeded in making a demonstra 
Dublin: its first public meeting was held on Wednesday evening, in the 
Rotunda. Some twothousand persons were present, including many ladies; 
the bulk of the meeting consisted of the better class of tradesmen. At eight 
o'clock, the chair was taken by Mr. Francis Comyns of Woodstock, county 
of Galway, and one of the Magistrates formerly dismissed. Among several 
letters read, was one from a gentleman, whose name was not revealed, 
offering a subscription of 100/. to “any organization” for enabling the 
Repeal party to do their duty at the next general election. Mr. T. F. 
Meagher was the orator of the evening, and brandished the theoretical 
sword. Two Roman Catholic priests defended Mr. Dufly from a charge of 
infidelity, and hinted that there were “ Bishops” who favoured * Young 
Ireland.” <A resolution was carried recommending to the “ unassociated 
Repealers ” to hold “an aggregate meeting” early in January, for the pur- 
pose of reviving “the struggle for Ireland's nationality.” Two attempts 
were made during the proceedings to divert the attention of the meeting: 














ion in 


the first was a sudden call for “a cheer for Old Ireland,’"—which led to a | 


row, and the prompt expulsion of the proposer; the other interruption was 
a cry for “ three cheers for O’Connell,’—which elicited a volley of hisses. 





Mr. Bright, as candidate for Manchester, met the members of his ge- 
neral election. committee on Thursday evening. Four or five hundred 
persons attended; the number, it is said, comprising almost all the active and 
influential men of the borough. Great part of Mr. Bright's speech was de- 
voted to combating the charges and insinuations made against him by 
some of the local papers. The Manchester Guardian had gone so far as to 
tamper with quotations from former speeches, tacking on part of one by 
Mr. W. J. Fox to a passage of one by Mr. Bright; the object being to 


show that the candidate held destructive political principles. He had | 


been accused of having designs inimical to the existence of the House of 
Lords— 

“ Now, when the Corn-law was under consideration, and when it was understood 
that the House of Lords was the great difficulty in the way of settling that ques- 
tion; when we found our manufacturing districts reduced to a state of indescrib- 
able distress, and believed that House was callous to the sufferings of the people, 
it is not surprising that expressions were used calculated to alarm some of the 
timid of the House of Lords. Now, I had the satisfaction of being at the bar of 
the House of Lords every evening during the debate of the Corn-law, and more 
than once walked away at five o'clock in the morning. I heard the Duke of Wel- 
ington make that memorable speech, in which he reminded them, that if they 
stood aloof, deserted by the Throne on the one hand‘ and the House of Commons 
on the other, they would be an isolated body, without power. I saw their Lord- 
ships wince under it; but still no man could deny the truth of the warning. I 
came to the conclusion, from witnessing the proceedings on that occasion, that 
there was much of good to be worked out of it; and that if we could but return 
a House of Commons representing the great bodies of constituencies of the king- 
dom, we should find the House of Lords willing to go along with it for those reforms 
which are necessary, and which public opinion must yet demand from it.’ sige 
Really beneficial changes can never be brought about by violence. “And, 
whatever abstract opinions I may hold upon any question in the closet, of this I 
am sensible as rat as of anything, that the only way in which changes can be 
made, is by that modé by which we have already suc cessfully effected one great 
change—by gradually and thoroughly instructing the public mind; by creating 
among all classes a reverence for the law, and a determination, that any cha 
of the law we may seek to make shall be effected, not with rashness or force, but 
in accordance with the gathering intelligence and the enlightened opinions of the 
great mass of the people.” (Great chee ring.) 

In reply to some questions, Mr. Bright said that he was for an extension 
of the suflrage, though no one would propose to make such an entire chang 
by a stroke of the pen, as would “ admit every grown man within the pale 
of the constitution ”; he would abolish the Income-tax, as beset with fraud 
and deception; and he would remove, or at least reduce, the duty on tea. 

Mr. Bright was very well received. 








Lord Pollington has issued an address to the electors of Pontefract, an- 

nouncing that it is not his intention to stand for the borough at the next 
election. 
The Morning Pst contradicts the statement that the experiment with 
Captain Warner's “ long range” was a “ total failure.” “ We are sorry that 
it is not in our power to give the real facts of the case at the present mo- 
ment; but we are enabled to announce that the paragraph alluded to is al- 
together false. The writer is inaccurate in place, person, and fact. More 
we are not at liberty to disclose.” 








A curious piece of experience was gained on the first days of the occu- 
pation of Cracow, which showed the invaders that there are questions 
not so easily to be decided by a cabinet council as the march of a 


| regiment. The case is explained by a correspondent at Frankfort, whose 
letter we have received this morning— 

he, No provision had been made for the trading interests of the incorporated 

city; which had hitherto been an emporium of free trade in the East, and was, 
in consequence, one of the cheapest and best supplied towns in Europe. The 
occupying commissary treated the city as shut up within the Austrian customs- 
line. All things immediately rose in price to the standard fixed by the Austrian 
tariff of duties, while articles of home production that used to be exported became 
unsaleable. The outcry occasioned by this first result of the annexation was so 
loud, and the impression made was so unfavourable, that a decree was imme- 
diately issued provisionally opening the gates and putting things on the old 
footing. : F 
* Prussia is said to have made stipulations respecting the trade between Cracow 
and Silesia. The old free city would have long since served as a valuable empo- 
rium for English manufactures, if the access to it had been properly protected, and 
the excellent commercial houses that are established there had received the neces- 
sary support from foreign consuls. If the protests of France and England are 
lisregarded by Austria, and are not enforced, as they easily might be, Cracow will 
in all probability become, like Trieste and Brody, a free trading city for the adja- 
cent countries. In such a case, it will be difficult to make it the seat of govern- 
mient for a province. 

Our correspondent confirms the conclusion which must have impressed 
all who look to ulterior consequences: the occupation of Cracow will have 
great results— 

* The fact cannot sufficiently be enforced, that it is absolutely necessary for 
Europe to know whether any reliance is to be placed upon existing treaties or not. 
7 temptation to political Jemoralization is strong on many sides. The free 
cities of Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, and Italy, are all rife with excuses for 
encroachment. In Germany, the panic occasioned by the fate of Cracow is the 
more intense that political considerations prevent it from being declared.’ 














It has been reported that the Bank of France is about to receive a loan 
from the Bank of England, : return for a similar favour in 1839: this 
report is inaccurate, and the City correspondent of the 7imes explains 
the facts. There was no loan in 1839. In July of that year, the bullion 
in the Bank of England had fallen below 3,000,000/. sterling, while its rate 
of discount was as high as 54 percent. The drain was ascribed to distrust 
abroad; parties withdrawing their balances here, and as much more as 
their correspondents would give them credit for. The difficulty was met 
by an arrangement between the Bank of England and Messrs. Baring, 
Brothers, by which the latter drew three-months bills for 40,000,000 francs 
on various houses in Paris. These bills, which were negotiated on ‘change, 
being the proceeds paid into the Bank so as gradually to act upon the cir- 
culation, fully supplied the trade demand for remittances, and served to 
meet all paper on England remitted for returns. The operation was re- 
peated until, at the end of six months, the regular remittances of com- 
merce had enabled Messrs. Baring to liquidate ajl the engagements in 
Paris. The only aid rendered by the Bank of France was in the shape of 
certain facilities of discount which they afforded to the holders of Messrs. 
| Baring’s bills; and consequently, the only claim that can now be urged in 
' behalf of the Bank of France, is reciprocal accommodation in the shape of 

discount for their bills at the hands of the Bank of England. 





It was mentioned in the Zimes yesterday, on the authority of a Li- 
verpool correspondent, that news had been received at New York from 
Mexico, how Santa Anna had seized 2,000,000 dollars on their way to 
Tampico for shipment to England. It was added, that a revolutionary at- 
tempt to overturn the existing Government of Mexico had been made in 
the capital by parties favourable to the annexation of the republic. The 
statement looked very apocryphal. It is repeated this morning, with an 
explanation that the intelligence was received “at Boston by telegraph 
from New York,” immediately before the departure of the steamer. This 
explanation is not calculated to strengthen belief in the authenticity of the 
story. 





It was stated in the House of Commons last session, that Sir William Nott, the 
hero of Candahar, died in affluent circumstances; and that Lady Nott, his widow, 
was consequently well provided for as residuary legatee under his will. Such, 
however, was incorrect; for since then the affairs have got into Chancery, and it 
appears upon the oath of Lady Nott, the executrix, that unless the small free- 
hold property at Carmarthen should sell at a very advanced price, there will not 
be enough, after paying the debts, to pay the legacies to the daughters; and that 
Lady Nott, being entitled only to the residue, will consequently take nothing 
under the will.—.Vorning Post. 

Some time since Sir Robert Wilson was accused of having shown disrespect to 
the remains of Viscount Allen: an official correspondence published in the 
Gibraltar Chronicle proves that the accusation was erroneous. 





The serap of geological gossip which we had from America about the 
discovery of a human fossil has created quite a sensation. A journal of 
modern Athens repeated the account, appending a commentary, in which 
the writer wavered between doubt as to the correctness of the report and 
awe at the conclusions which it involved. Our contemporary’s rifaccia- 
mento has gone the round of the press. By the way, should any of our 
readers have encountered it again, quoted as if it originally appeared 
in the Northern print, they must not suppose that we palmed off upon them 
what was not our own “ exclusive intelligence,” borrowing from other 
sources without acknowledgment: the facf is, that our readers had the first 
of the tale, taken by us from a private letter; and the bone that they see 
going current under other names is our bone. Well, it was seized by one 
* Philo-Anti-Megatherium,” who requested the Times to rey rint the pas- 
sage all over again, with a further commentary. Apparently, “ Philo-Anti- 
Megatherium ” belongs to the Dean of York school in gt ology—those who 
have been termed the “ Short-Chronology men,” because they resist views 
of creation which they account adverse to the direct ints rpretation of Scrip- 
ture: but the difficulty presented by this fossil bone is got over in a very 
ingenious manner. In military phrase, the fossil is turned. The writer 
hails the bone as disproving “the horrible and disgusting supposition, that 

this same earth was created millions of ages before man, its chiel inhabitant, 
and for whom alone it was created,’—a supposition arising simply because 
divers philosophers have not been able to find any of mans fossilized bones 
in the same stratum with those of lizards and crocodiles and other “ appal- 
ling” “ pree-Adamitical brutes.” 
MONEY MARKET. 
STock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
| The demand for English Stock, especially Consols, still continues ; and in the 
| course of the week this Stock might have been sold for Money and rep 
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for the January Account at the same price, the holder thus lending the Stock and 
saving the Income-tax. 


rowed a large sum upon the security of Consols. A supply has thus been thrown 
upon the market; and the difference between the price for Money and that for the 
January Account is now from 4 to 4 per cent. During the demand occasioned 
by the scarcity of Stock thus referred to, the price of Consols for Account rose to 
954, but afterwards declined about é per cent. 

In the Foreign Market, the price of almost every variety of Stock is advanced as 
compared with our last quotations. Notwithstanding the intelligence from 
Mexico of the seizure of 2,000,000 dollars destined for the Bondholders by 
General Santa Anna, the value of Mexican Stock has risen about 4 per cent. 
Both Portuguese and Spanish Stock have risen, and the tendency of speculation 
seems to be upwards. The transactions have, however, been unimportant. 

In the Railway Share Market, prices are generally better, and the firm appear- 
ance noticed in our last continues. The most notable event of the week has 
been an increase in the business transacted in the Birmingham and Osfor 
tion Shares; which have been as high as 7} premium, but close today al . 

r share lower. This advance has been occasioned by the circumstance of the 
th soutenh Company's having become a competitor with the Great Western 
for the lease of the line. The act of incorporation of the Birmingham and 
Oxford Junction Company contains a clause authorizing the leasing or sale of 
the line to the Great Western Company; and in accordance with this power, the 
latter company proposes to purchase the Shares, when the line shall be completed, 
at ten guineas premium per share of 20/.; interest in the mean time being paid 
upon the amount called up, at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. The North- 
western Company, however, is understood to have offered better terms; and hence 
the increased currency of the Shares. 

The French and Foreign Shares are all firmer, but without any transactions of 
importance. At Messrs. Shuttleworth’s periodical sale at the Auction Mart to- 
day, several lots of Illinois Six per Cent Stock were sold at prices varying from 24; 
to 263 per cent. Some Galvanized Iron Shares were offered at the reserved price 
of 10/. per share; but as no higher bidding than &/. 10s. took place, the shares 
offered remain unsold. 
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SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

There is no change in the prices of either the English or Foreign Funds, the 
few transactions occurring being at yesterday's quotations. The Railway busi- 
ness has as yet been confined to the following bargains; it will be seen that Bir- 
mingham and Oxford Junction are 10s. per share lower than yesterday, and 
have fallen altogether about 1/. from the highest quotation: Birmingham 
and Oxford Junction, 84; Eastern Counties, York Extension, Eastern 
Union, 524; East Lancashire, 183; Edinburgh and Glasgow, Qu: 
183; Great Western, Quarter-shares, 189; Ditto, New, 74; Brighton, 59}; South- 
western, 634; Manchester and Birmingham, New, A, 124; Ditto, New, B, 12}; 
Midland, 1264; North British, 353; Ditto, New, 154; North of France, 124. 

























3 per Cent Consols ....-+++- 95} z Danish 3 per Cents.....-..- 86 8 
Ditto for Account .- . 953 3 | Dutch 2$ perCents ....-..- 

3 per Cent Reduced gat | Ditto 4 per Cents. ...-...-. 

3} per Cents........ | Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 

Long Annuities .... | New Grenada..---seeeeeeee 19 21 

Bank Stock | Portuguese New 5p. Cts. 1841 38 40 
Exchequer Bil Ditto 4 per Cents 1845...... 39 41 

India Stock...... Russian 5 per Cents......... 110 112 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 85 7 | Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 26% j 
Selgian 4} per Cents ....... 94) 53 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 37% i 
Chilian 6 per Cents......... 95 7 | Verezuela ..cesccesscecess 39 41 
Columbian ex Venezuela... 15 16 





THE THEATRES. 

Mr. Mitchell continues to retain the monopoly of theatrical interest; the 
other establishments having brought out pieces sufficiently successful to 
preclude the necessity of any change of importance in their bills. But the 
French theatre, being a subscription house, is subjected to the condition of 
perpetual variety; for subscribers who expect to go every night during the 
season are not the persons to create a “run.” Moreover, each “ star” 


comes over with a special repertoire in his or her pocket; and the contents ; 


thereof must be got through in the course of an engagement, however hard 
the labour which the permanent members of the company have to undergo 
in studying. 

The “star” at present in the ascendant is M. Perlet; who, after sundry 
delays on account of illness, at length appeared yesterday sennight. Being 
in a weak condition, he still husbanded his strength; and therefore confined 
himself to L’' Homme a Soirante Ang, a feeble little piece, which, however, 
while it does not tax the physical powers of an actor, allows him to exhibit 
great finish and elaboration in working out the principal character. This 
character is a good-hearted old man, who labours hard to make an obstinate 
young lady marry a youthful lover instead of himself; and the art of the 
actor is displayed in making a cheerfulness of disposition and an old-school 
courtesy shine through the veil of physical infirmity. 

The next character which M. Perlet represented was that of the valet 
Saint Jean in L'Ambassadeur,—a part requiring greater force than the sexa- 
genarian, but still of the quiet order. By making the valet an intriguer of 
the cold calculating school, instead of the flippant personage so common 
both on the English and the French stage, M. Perlet was still able to con- 
sider the bounds of exertion to which he might venture, while the delil 
subtlety with which he clothed the character was given with the gré 
perfection. : 

The third piece, Le Coméedien d’ Etaz pes, (our He would be an Actor.) 
requires far greater exertion than the other two, if it were only on account 
of the frequent change of costume; for the “ comédien,” in addition to his 
own proper part, has to assume the characters of a decrepid old man, an 
uncultivated peasant, and an English lady. 
sonage to another is made by M. Perlet with wonderful discrimination, and 
each several representation is in itself a finished picture. To sum up the 
several impressions made by M. Perlet’s series of performances in all the 
three pieces, we may remark, that although the decline of strength which 
is the concomitant of rs is most plainly apparent, and conse- 
quently mars the illusion when a character in the prime of life is attempted, 
the fine perception of the varieties of human nature, and the consummate 
skill shown in the treatment of the minutest details, are such as to com- 
pensate for ar y physical defect. In these respects, we do not know the 
equal of M. l’erlet. 

By an extension of the engagement of Mademoiselle Brohan, that most 
fascinating of soubrettes, Mr. Mitchell is enabled to keep his theatre in 
strong working condition independently of M. Perlet’s attraction. 
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MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
/ There has been more stir in the musical world this week than is usual 
in December. 


On Monday evening there were two concerts of some note—one of the 


| 
| 


The Bank-broker has since sold 200,000/. Consols, and | 
purchased 200,000/. Reduced Three per Cents; and the same gentleman has bor- | 


The transition from one per- | 


| “ chamber” kind, given by the Society of British Musicians; and one of 
the sacred kind, at Crosby Hall. The British Musicians have every sea- 
son a series of performances at Erat’s Rooms in Berner’s Street. They are 
upon a very small scale, and are not much known to the public; their 
principal object being that of affording the members of the society an 
opportunity for the performance of their own compositions before profes- 
sional brethren and such amateurs as may be induced to attend. To ob- 
tain the presence of the latter class of hearers, they have abandoned their 
original plan of excluding all music but that composed by members of their 
own body; choice specimens of the great masters now being interspersed. 
But, however necessary the intermixture may be to make the concerts at- 
tractive, it exposes the “ home-made” to an ordeal which for the most 
part it is ill able to bear. On Monday night, Mozart’s Ottetto for wind- 
instruments, more generally known as a stringed-instrument quintet, and 
Mendelssohn's Quartet in E flat, were remarkably well played, and de- 
lighted the audience. Among the indigenous productions, the twas a 
Trio for the pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, by Mr. C. Stephens,—which 
exhibited very promising talent; and a pretty Duet, called * The Return,” 





by Mr. Brinley Richards. a 

The Crosby Hall Sacred Concerts, carried on regularly every season, 
are of a high character, and excite much interest. They are still directed 
by Miss Mounsey; whose musical acquirements are of a masculine depth 






and solidity; and she exhibits these qualities not only by the severe and 
lofty style of the pieces that she selects, but also by her oy iasterly 
manner of presiding at the organ. 

Next night, also at Crosby Hall, Mr. Wilson began a short s of 
spirit-stirring entertainments; to be continued every Tuesday and Friday 
during the present month. The assembled citizens gave token of enjoying 
the banquet of melody, sentiment, humour, and national painting, with the 
keenest zest. 











Handel's Solomon was produced at Exeter Hall on Wednesday This 
Oratorio has never, we believe, been performed entire since Handel's time 
till the Sacred Harmonic Society thought proper to revive it and make 


it one of their stock-pieces; a resurrection of which they have small reason 
to boast. Of all the bad libretti manufactured for Handel by the literary 
hacks of his day, Svlomon is the most contemptible. Its langn is little 
better than doggrel; and it is fittingly employed in expressing sentiments 


of congenial meanness. The spirit which runs through it is servile adula- 
tion: Zadok the High Priest, in particular, is so zealous a courticr, that he 


never opens his mouth but to utter some fulsome compliment to the un- 
paralleled grandeur and wisdom of the King. ‘The music, as everybody 
knows, contains several noble passages; but by far the greatest part of it is 
flat and heavy, and filled with the dry and formal! divisions in which Han- 
del indulged when his imagination.and feelings were asleep. To tle credit 
of the audience, this performance was coldly received. 

Severn’s Serenata, The Spirit of the Shell, which we lately noticed as a 
published work, was performed on Thursday evening, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. It was well got up: the two principal parts were sustained by 
Miss Birch and Mr. Lockey; and the instrumental orchestra and chorus 
were good. As we anticipated, the want of the theatrical accompaniments 
of action and scenery injured the effect of the performance; and the im- 
passioned exclamations, which would have been natural on the stage, were 
quite overstrained when uttered by persons standing in the front of an 
orchestra—dressed for an evening party. Several parts of the piece, how- 
ever, especially those we formerly noticed, were exceedingly beautiful, and 
were greatly applauded by a numerous and musical audience. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Eltham, 2d December 1846. 

Str—No censure can too severely deprecate the obscure and doubtful phrase 
ology of the recent Removal Act; which, at the same time that it imposes on 
Boards of Guardians the responsibility of carrying into effect an important altera- 
tion of the Poor-law, leaves them in uncertainty what it is they are in reality re- 
quired to do. 

But it is obvious that the act was intended to operate as mitigatory of the law 
of settlement, by entitling persons to relief where they had resided for five years. 
I cannot, theretore, doubt for a moment that the Law-officers of the Crown have 


rightly announced the purposes of the act, though it may be difficult to justify 
their interpretation of it by the language employed to convey them. And I can- 
not but say, as a meinber of a board who have adopted their construction, that it 


has already indicated a beneficial tendency, and cannot but, if continu 
itself to the poor people for whose benefit it was designed. 

If, indeed, Boards of Guardians—perverting that discretion with which they 
are necessarily invested in the administration of relief—choose to draw an in 
inction between the settled and irremoveable pauper to the disadvan- 
cannot be helped: let such misconduct receive it rited 
chension. 

k they will when the act is better understool—if they will 


|, approve 
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But if—as I th 

















look upon the poor person who has been long resident amongst th coming 
more reasonably and properly within their protection than that of those who in 
distant parishes cannot be so well qualified to attend to his interests, and will 
with a proper humanity acknowledge his title to relief where in reality his best 
interests lie, ¢. e. where he has long lived, then it must soon follow that the ob- 
noxious law of settlement itself must give way, so that every destitute person 
should be entitled to relief in the place where he may be, without incurring a lia- 
bility to removal in consequence of his chargeability. 

That the law of settlement may be abandoned with advantage, you may see 
was the opinion of the Poor-law Commissioners in 1841; as you may also find 
they have expressed themselves in page 113 of Appendix No. 2 on the subject of 
relief to non-resident persons, in their Seventh Annual Report. And to the same 
effect the Lewisham Board petitioned the House of Commons in April 15845. 

As to the principle on which a wise poor-law should be based, it must be un- 

stionably that of providing work and requiring it to be done, in all cases in 


which there is no physical incapacity in the destitute person. How to provide 
that work, and how to compel it, is the difficulty. The workhouse test has not 
forced the pauper to procure it for himself, neither has it discouraged vagrancy: 
it has, however, by putting the vagrant and unprincipled on a level with the de- 
serving hat unfortunate or infirm poor, operated on the feelings of 1! latter a 
very unfavourable and depressing effect, and has thus made tlie law very unpopu- 
lar with persons of tender and humane feelings, who observe that it operates 
without distinction on the good and the bad, or rather more favourably on the 
bad, as it is these alone who will not make any sacrifices to avoid the necessity 
of being thus maintained. 

The Poor-law now engages much of public consideration, and serious altera- 
tions in it are expected: what they should be, and on what principle they should 
be made, I shall hope some day to offer for your approval my humble conception. 
I cannot say that your correspondent “ A Guardian ” quite meets my views. 

I am, Str, your obedient servant, z. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


STATESMANSHIP. 
A REVOLUTION awaits our statesmanship, from two causes,—from 
the transmutation of parties which recent events have produced, 
and from the necessities of a loftier and more comprehensive 
civilization. 
Hitherto, where statesmanship has not been an indolent habit 
of patching, procrastination, and expedients, or the brilliant and 





daring individuality of a man of energy and genius, determined | 


to carve out a path, free, however erratic, for himself, it has been 
the application of certain maxims regarded infallible, which have 
been handed down from generation to generation. Of those 


maxims it may be said, as of the proverbs that compose the tra- | 


ditional wisdom of the people, that some are eternally and univer- 
sally true, some partially true, some unquestionably false, and a 


large proportion nothing more than twaddle and absurdity. A | 


profound knowledge of them all may render a great statesman 
greater; but rather by saving him from blunders than by 
kindling happy inspirations in his mind. Most of them have 


fallen or are falling into discredit, less from any subtile analysis | 
to which philosophers have submitted them, than because the in- | 


stitutions that aimed at giving them embodiment and shape no 
longer rest on that popular faith which is the true strength of all 
government and law, and the only safe and lasting bond of 
society. That the institution itself should no longer be honoured 
and believed in, and yet that the maxim which is the philosophy 


of the institution should be found in the mouth of a statesman, | 
is a more signal proof of his incapacity than if he were to stand | 


forth as the champion of the institution for its own sake and on 
its own merits. Between the mere Tory and the mere Whig the 
difference is this—the first defends worn-out institutions, the 
second repeats hackneyed maxims; and though neither possesses 
that courageous wisdom which the new and nobler wants of the 
community demand from public men, yet the balance of boldness 
and sagacity is clearly with the former. 

Maxims, as the chief guide of statesmen, no longer being able 


to maintain their authority and influence, it is attempted to sub- | 


stitute for them, in England dogmas, in France theories. A 
dogma is the naked statement of a notion, in the construction of 
which the understanding alone has been consulted. A theory is 
the combined result of the understanding and the imagination : 
when we are conscious of our phantasies—when we give them 
concatenation and symmetry without poetical adornment—we 
create a theory. A political dogma and a political theory have 
this in common—that neither has a large basis of experience ; that 
they both sneer at the teachings of history ; both are ignorant of 


the causes and consequences of political revolutions. The | 


theorist, however, has in general more genial and ene 
hopeful | 


elements in him than the dogmatist. The first is a 
enthusiast; the second is a gloomy fanatic. We may convert 
the first to a wider and wiser political faith than that which 
he holds; the second may sink into political apathy or po- 
litical scepticism, but is seldom converted. The best, the 


most generous and philosophical of the French Liberals of the | 
a day, have nearly all been theorists in their youth: time | 


as enlightened their mind without chilling their ardour. How 
few of the English Chartists have outgrown the meagreness and 


the narrowness of their dogmatism! Those to whom Chartism | 


was a theory, not a dogma, have risen to a higher faith; 
but the rest, except such as have become wholly indifferent 
to politics, retain all the sombre fierceness of their fanaticism. We 
state this without intentional disrespect to the Chartists as a body, 
but solely as a deplorable fact. It is not Chartist dogmas, how- 
ever, that will pierce first into our Senate, or be substituted in 
enunciation and application by our statesmen, for maxims, the 
pith, point, and whole import of which have passed away. There 
will be another memorable conflict on the subject of representa- 
tion, but it is not so near as many suppose. It will be rather the 
evils that a defective representation has made visible, than the 
representation itself, which will begin the thorough substitution of 
dogmas for maxims in the political affairs of our country. 
Theories are alien tothe English mind; and therefore, except asa 


French or German inoculation, we are never likely to see theory | 


occupy a considerable place in the politics of England. 

Political theories in France, political dogmas in England, will 
have their day, as political maxims have had; but their dominion 
will ms much shorter. A maxim, however false, has always some- 
thing Ja 
by = individual, by a nation, or by the world, bears the traces of 
man’s varied powers. A dogma is the expression only of one, a 
theory only of two of man’s faculties. But itis man with all his 
faculties, and with all the modifications and relations which a thou- 
sand circumstances, social and other, generate—nor one man, but 
millions of men, with all their prejudices and passions—for which 
a sage and energetic statesmanship has to provide. From the 
inaptitude of political dogmas and political theories to man’s 
diversified requirements, and their inevitable failure as in- 
struments of statesmanship, will consequently arise, sooner 
or later, what we may call the ideal in politics. This does not 
signify any tendency to abstractions, which politics altogether 
exclude ; but the active perception of such harmonious unity be- 
tween the past, the present, and the future, as not to treat them 
as separate entities, but to survey and traverse them as one wr 
nificent gradation. A political maxim is the past applied to the 


ly human about it. Every maxim, whether uttered | 


| present. A political dogma is the clear but narrow logic of the 
present applied to the position of the present. A political theory 
|1s the future —— to the present. The ideal in politics 
| studies the past, that it may better comprehend the present ; looks 

far into the future, lest while healing the material woes of the 
| present it should neglect its spiritual aimings and needs; and 
| grandly heralds the future, not by revelling in dreamy specula- 
tions, but by putting, as much as possible, into all laws and insti- 
tutions, that which has a permanent and not a transitory signifi- 
/eance. Society is yearning for thee,O great man, whose destiny 
it is to realize this sublime ideal! 





ENGLISH JOURNALISM ON THE FRENCH 
QUESTION. 
Ty our last Postscript, we briefly pointed out a reiterated asser- 
tion by the Morning Chronicle, that the Montpensier marriage 
and the annexation of Cracow were equally violations of treaty ; 
and we expressed an opinion that the totally unfounded state- 
ment ought to be given up, as descreditable. It has been 
given up, though not by the journal that last advanced it. The 
Globe makes the disclaimer, with what apology it may— 

“ The mistake was made, in the leading article of a morning contemporary, 
(and how easily mistakes may be made, curvente calamo, no public writer need 
be told,) of treating the recent Montpensier marriage as involving an actual breach 
of the treaty of Utrecht. Thereupon a weekly contemporary makes our Govern- 
ment responsible for the exaggeration; therein following the lead of that foreign 
Journal (published in London) of which might be said, with a slight alteration of 
the ‘ Marseillaise'"— 


* Contre nous des Tuileries 
L’ Etendard sangiant est levé.’ 


“Tt will be a piece of quite new information to us, that the present Government 
is in such communication with any journal, as to be held fairly answerable for its 
mode of advocacy. This sort of responsible editorship we can confidently say that 
the Government disowns. It is altogether absurd to assume any such article as 
~— or as indicating a contrast between ‘the official spirit ’ in London and 

’aris.” 

The position, then, that the Montpensier marriage was an 
“ actual ” breach of the treaty of Utrecht, is at length discovered 
and confessed to be a “ mistake.” That it occurred in writing 
|“ currente calamo,” is an excuse that will scarcely serve, since 
| the error has been the object of our correction any time these 
three months. In passing, we may observe that the Spectator 
has “ followed ” no other journal in that matter, but was, we be- 
lieve, the first, in this country at least, to point out the “ mis- 
take,” and has continued to discuss it with a careful limitation 
to the known facts and the data before it. We pretend to no ex- 
clusive information. We do not know what is or is not the 
amount of editorship, responsible or irresponsible, that Cabinet 
Ministers may exercise; though we incline to doubt whether 
there is any instance of responsible editorship. We freely accept 
| the disclaimer of the Glode as applied to itself: we willingly be- 
lieve that no official statesman writes in it, though that journal 
shows in its disclaimer a statesmanlike view of necessities. But 
| we do not know what right the Globe has to speak for the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. The question is, do the Ministerial papers, or do 
they not, receive communications from Ministers? The Glode 
seems to aver that they do not, and we are bound to accept that 
| disavowal as true of the Globe; but then, we do not know how 
it should know what Ministers do or do not do with other papers. 
| We never imputed “ responsible editorship,” but merely ac- 
| cepted the journals as one reflex of the official spirit. When we 
| refer to the Morning Chronicle, we find a striking accordance 


| between the views directly imputed to Lord Palmerston in the 
| authenticated correspondence of that journal and the comments 
, in the editorial part. The correspondence professes to give ac- 
; counts of diplomatic communications, which could hardly be re- 
| ceived through any but an official source. Does the Globe mean 
| to say that the intelligence communicated by the Morning Chro- 
| nicle under that head is false and fraudulent? We must leave 
the two journals to settle that question between themselves. 

But it is not any special point that is censurable, so much as 
the spirit that animates, not only the editorial columns of the 
Morn 1g Chronicle, but the parts which profess to report Lord 
Palmerston’s recorded views. For that spirit at least the “ cur- 
| rente calamo” excuse will not serve, since it still continues. In 
| the Chronicle this week we read the following passage— 

“ Even those who believe in the good faith of the King [of the French] and 
the Cabinet are keenly alive to the humiliation and the danger of their present 
position. They are sensible, too, that it is to the abrupt and insolent severance 
the English alliance they may attribute this great European calamity. Since the 
| Revolution of 1830, there has never been a question discussed by France with any 
other Power in which the nation took so little interest as the Montpensier mar- 
riage. It is felt to be altogether a personal question—one of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, without the merit of being so in a national sense. That this question 
might be settled to the King’s satisfaction, France is ‘isolated ’"—not merely in the 
rhetorical sense of the tribune, but really and in truth alone, crying out by her 
newspapers and agents, exhibiting her fruitless contortions to, we fear, a rather 
uncharitable political world. Depend upon it, there is a public opinion in France 
that lays all this up to the heavy account of the dynasty. As for the Minister, 
his day of reckoning is close at hand. Whether he is about to fall before the em- 
barrassment of his position, or, as is more generally believed, he is to be the scape 
goat—sacrificed, like so many others who have preceded him, to those perso 
interests that occasionally override national policy in France—it 1s beside a Phe 
sent purpose to inquire. Jt is enough that amongst the best-informed people = 
termination of M. Guizot's Government is considered to be close at hanc 4 
Minister who has placed France in the position in which she now finds —_ 
cannot hope to do more than formally meet the Chambers. Whether he wi 
able to do even so much, is matter of some doubt. Such are the fruits to F f the 
—to the nation, to the King, to the Minister—of the affair of Cracow, itself the 


” 


The avowed desideratum of the Whig journalist is to oust M. 


} 

| 
direct consequence of the Spanish marriage. 
Guizot. Such also, according to the uncontradicted reports, has 
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been for some time the only intelligible object of Lord Palmer- | 


ston’s policy. He professes indignation at the way in which the 
treaty of Utrecht has been disregarded ; but what reparation does 
he demand—what does he call upon the French Ministers to do? | 
He calls upon them to renounce, for the Infanta Isabella of Spain, | 
the right of her progeny in the succession to the Spanish throne. | 
That is a thing that belongs to Spain, not to France ; it is utterly | 
beyond the province and power of the French Ministry. Lord 
Palmerston’s policy, therefore, is aimless, unless he aims at dis- | 
lacing M. Guizot, by insisting on a demand which cannot be 
ulfilled by that Minister, and cannot be made to any other. 

Now, what interest has the English people in displacing M. 
Guizot?) What advantage would the English nation obtain from 
that result, what honour from contributing to it? None. On 
the other hand, although it may not very seriously concern the 
English nation what gentleman happens to be King Louis 
Philippe’s Premier, it might produce very serious inconveniences | 
to us if the change were brought about by the meddling of our 
statesmen. Critically, we may draw distinctions between the 
King, the Ministers, and the French people; from a considera- | 
tion of different motives severally animating them we may shape 
our own course; but the distinctions of that kind can never be 
avowed and recognized in formal communications. We can never 
advantageously interfere in the purely internal affairs of any 
foreign people. The nonintervention now preached by the Morn- 
ing Chronicle must not be broken by meddling in the very details 
of French politics. Suppose we could oust M. Guizot: in thrust- 
ing him from office, how can we be sure what else we might not 
unsettle—the dynasty, the constitution of the country, its Euro- 
pean position, its influence as our fellow champion in maintain- | 
ing political liberty? And if we oust one Minister, are we to 
meddle in the choice of his successor? To leave refinements and 
contingent expectations, what is to repay us for the jealousies 
and heartburnings which these impertinencies and arrogant 
meddling’s must provoke in our powertul neighbour? 

It is remarkable how the motives and the responsibilities of | 
such a policy are now successively disclaimed by journals not 
hostile to Ministers. In declaring that Ministers are not respon- 
sible for the views of the Morning Chronicle, the Globe con- | 
demns the views imputed by the Chronicle to Ministers—con- 
demns the policy which the public at large have been ascribing 
to Ministers. What can be the reason for that disclaimer, except 
the feeling that the policy is one which is odious, unpopular, and 
likely to bring discredit on whomsoever really is responsible? 
The Globe is not alone among journals, usually disposed to the 
Whig interest, who have found out the imprudence of “ endor- 
sing ” the old Whig journal's foreign policy. But the most sig- 
nal counter-declaration is that put forth by the Times on Mon- | 
day, and closing thus— 

“We by no means share the opinions of those ill-advised writers on this side 
of the Channel, who traduce the real opinions of English statesmen when they | 
affect to repel with supercilious indifference the overtures made on behalf of the 
French nation, or to make the acceptance of them depend on the compliance of 
the French Government with a preposterous requisition. This country might 
indeed subsist in undiminished power and dignity without the ties of any close 
Continental alliance; but as long as our interests are mixed up in every part of 
the world, and exposed to a thousand accidents of rivalry and collision, the peace 
of nations absolutely requires that we should maintain something more than a | 
frigid decorum towards the only Power which is really interested like ourselves in 
the great cause of freedom and civilization. The spirit of the people of France 
is opposed to that narrow policy which makes the aggrandizement of a family 
the first object of the state. Whatever is common to the two nations is worthy of | 
their noblest exertions; whether it be the maintenance of treaties, the redress of 
ern injuries, the extension of commerce, or the improvement of the arts. 
Whatever is dictated by a petty jealousy, or suggested by a paltry advantage, 
costs more than it is worth, and shakes that mutual confidence which is the basis 
of our common prosperity.” 

This general declaration is followed up, on a later day, by astill | 
more powerful argument in detail,* enforcing ooturel of the po- 
sitions which we have before established. What is the meaning 
of such a manifesto from the 7imes office? The Leading Journal 
shows no hostility to Ministers ; we can perceive in this very arti- 
cle no disposition inimical to the Foreign Secretary. But the first 
allegiance of the 7imes is to the British public. It usually re- | 
flects, in a broad and freely interpreted sense, the dominant opin- | 
ions of the times; and it has fulfilled the office of a national | 
voice with extraordinary tact and power for a long series of years. | 

ere can be no doubt that all, whether statesmen or writers, who | 
should be convicted of dragging us into a decided quarrel, possibly | 
a war with France, would incur general odium, if not contempt 
for their bungling. John Bull would fight a war as bravely as 
ever, and as munificently—for a war is more than anything an 
affair of taxes; but he would not be theless disposed to whip those 
of his own sons who had dragged him into it. War Ministers and 
war journals would just now be equally unpopular: and accord- 
ingly, there is a general disposition in the press, which is more 
immediately responsible to the public than even Cabinet Minis- 
ters are, to eschew the consequences at home of the Foreign policy 
snpposed to prevail in Downing Street. 
my greater part of the article alluded to will be found in our Supplement, 





HOW TO BE “ DIST.NGUISHED.” 
Ir London is the land of practical business, it is also the land of 
dreams. In its immense mass of society is included every type, 
old and new, pues and feeble. You may find not only every 
opinion, but also a clique cut and dry, to impersonate that opin- 
10n, with a demagogue, a prophet, or a prince on hand to be its 
idol. In like manner, there is not a projector abroad that can- 





| take it as his own exclusive portion. 


not find materials for his “ company” in London; not an inno- 
vator in politics or religion that cannot pick up his believers ; 
not a distressed pretender of royalty that cannot command his 
levée. It isa market that suits all parties. Every one realizes 
that which is more precious than prosperity—that which, though 
short of actual fulfilment, is more than hope, more than antici- 
pation—the first instalment of consummated hopes—love’s first 
kiss, sweeter than centuries of real wedded bliss. 

The Count of Montemolin wants to be King Charles of Spain. 
From Spain itself he was hunted like a disowned cat. In France 
he was a prisoner, much described by the police. He comes to 
London, and lo! he is King of Spain. Real Spaniards gather 


' round him, and are “ loyal”; real English gentlemen call upon 


him ; a real English newspaper reports his levées; he has “ ad- 
herents ’—real promises of subsidies, not to be distinguished 
perhaps from such promises as Mr. Goulburn or Mr. Charles 
Wood might obtain with real gold to follow. In London it is 
that he is called “his Majesty.” If all Spain were thrown in, 
the regality would not be more real. 

On the other hand, there is a well-known nobody who is very 


| ambitious to be an English gentleman, and to be hand in glove 


with royalty. Heenters the market in search of a prince to be 
had cheap,—and real princes are to had at a very low figure in the 
London mart. Mr. Nobody offers Legitimist sympathies; and 
at that trifling outlay he has the pick of the most illustrious princes 


| brought to market. Don Carlos Luis is very much at his service. 


Queen Victoria is not more legitimately royal than Mr. Nobody’s 
illustrious friend; King Louis Philippe is not so much so. 
Mr. Nobody calls on Don Carlos, and straightway becomes a 
“ distinguished visiter.” He has quite stolen a march on Lord 
Brougham and Mr. Laurie. 





THE RECENT “ DEATHS BY STARVATION.” 
THERE is some confusion in the terms applied to the twin cases 
of fatal privation in St. Marylebone and St. Pancras. Louisa 
Mordaunt lived with an aged mother and a sister; she had not 
the ability to earn enough for their livelihood ; they all, especially 
the younger women, subsisted on a minimum of aliment ; and 
Louisa died. Joseph Woodward was the sickly infant of indigent 
parents ; he was of so diseased a constitution that probably he 
could not have lived many years ; but privation hastened the 
work of decay. These are not cases of death by “ starvation.” 
A contemporary quotes freely from works of medical juris- 
prudence to show that starvation is a thing of very rare oc- 
currence ; which literally is true. Starvation is an acute disease, 
and is improperly applied to that chronic suffering from proximate 
inanition which killed Louisa Mordaunt and hastened the death 
of Joseph Woodward. If, therefore, a humane horror is pro- 
voked to cry out that the two were the victims of starvation, 
it introduces a flaw into the case, and furnishes a pretext for 
shifting the discussion from the facts to the terms in which they 
are stated. 

The more precise writer to whom we have adverted observes— 

“ The true cause of Mordaunt’s death was not the withholding of one loaf or of 
many loaves. It was no ephemeral case of destitution. The last drop made the 
cup run over. The last barleycorn broke the back of the camel. A life of pri- 
vation had debilitated a delicate frame. The slightest additional derangement 
determined a fatal end. The blame for this (as far as it lies either on individuals 
or institutions) must be distributed among a multitude. No single person can 
Unless the language that engenders the 
contrary idea be discouraged and checked, our indignation and compassion will 
equally be misplaced and misdirected.” 

Much of this is true, but not very relevant to the matter in 


hand; and the truth helps to disguise the amount of untruth and 


assumption that are packed up with it. We are asked to transfer 
the blame to “a multitude”; which is tantamount to saying 
that we must not blame anybody. Now, if there is any blame, 
it is due, not toa multitude, but to the makers and responsible 
administrators of insufficient or improper laws, especially those 
who consent to administer such laws for the sake of emolument. 
We understand the passage quoted above as conveying a ve 

general intimation that the whole blame of Louisa Mordaunt’s 
death must be cast upon the fundamental laws of society, if 
not of human nature—as equivalent to saying that Louisa Mor- 
daunt perished because “ at Nature's mighty feast” there was 
“no vacant cover” for her, and therefore Nature bid her “ be- 
gone.” But that speculative dogma would most improperly be 
imported into the discussion of practical affairs. You who uphold 


| it are prone to advance it as if it were an axiom ; a footing for it 


to which you have established no claim. On the contrary, it is a 
conclusion to which the ardent and ingenious Mr. Malthus 


jumped from very partial data, from a very limited discussion 
even of those data, and the question is still unsearched by tho- 
rough investigation. You = not discuss it. There are coun- 
tries that laugh at the difficulties that were so insuperable to Mr. 
Malthus; countries which England may hesitate to follow in 
morals, but over which she cannot set herself as judge. Yet the 
British Channel is no boundary between the possible and the im- 
possible. The state of feeling and opinion in this country forbids 
not only the free discussion of the question, but forbids its being 
even mooted at all with distinctness or completeness. The time 
may arrive when the pressure of necessity, or when some advance 
in intellectual refinement; may enable our descendants to enter 
upon the unapproached task without offence : but the —s 
change must be vast indeed. Meanwhile, we deny the right to 
hold this declamatory figure over the discussion of the practical 
affairs of life, as a rule and bound-mark of action. 
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Let us set aside mere terms, and look to the facts of the two 
fatal cases. Louisa Mordaunt desired out-door relief; she was 
offered for herself and her sister admission to “the house”; but 
they would not leave their aged and helpless parent, and what 
they could obtain by work or charity was insufficient to sustain 
the three. We do not overlook the fact that the mother was an 
out-pensioner of the parish; or that they had about twelve shil- 
lings a year to fall back upon, a gratuity from the Curate. Mr. 
Penfold accuses the sister of “ingratitude,” because she did not 
disclose to him their last sufferings and invoke his aid: he avows 


that his modicum of help—we are far from wishing to imply that | 


it was too little for the purse of a curate, but we regard it in com- 

arison to the necessities of the women—was accompanied by ex- 

ortations, urged with authority, perhaps with severity, to go 
into “the house”; and their resolve not to obey that injunction 
may adcount for their respectfully abstaining from seeking’ his 
help. This conjecture is probable, as the case is marked by the 
absence of importunity and exaggeration. So it was in the case 
of Joseph Woodward : the very meekness of the mother deceived 
the relieving-oflicer; who confessed that he should have been 
more free in giving help if the mother had been as loud in her 
importunity as other paupers were. Such are the cardinal facts of 
the two cases, as they appear freed from all controversial matter. 

They are very intelligible. Louisa Mordaunt was specifically 
and mortally injured by the Poor-law as it is administered. Hers 
Was a case unequivocally and strongly claiming assistance; and 
if the law had comprised a purely enabling part, she would have 
fallen under the operation of that part. On the other hand, if 
the law had been avowedly and purely a restrictive law, with- 
holding all eleemosynary aid and Joctiae in penalties alone, she 
would without doubt have found a refuge in private charity. 
But the law confounds those social offenders professional paupers 
with social victims like Louisa Mordaunt ; and, while private cha- 
rity referred her to the parish for aid, she was deterred from the 
stated help by the penalties which accompanied it. Like the 
island of Queen Labe, the haven of the workhouse is guarded by 
human creatures transformed to brutes, whose uncouth aspect 1s 
a terror to the shipwrecked fugitive. 

From the same causes, the want of discrimination in the law is 
reflected by the want of discrimination in its subordinate officers ; 
and thus it was that the St. Pancras overseer was incapacitated 
for understanding Mrs. Woodward’s meek and modest appeal. 

It is the old story: professed pauperism and casual destitu- 
tion of industrious poverty are not the same thing, and neither 
can be treated properly until they are treated separately. 


“AVOID WICKED MEN.” 





A TRIAL in the Court of Exchequer discloses a conspiracy only | 


paralleled by that of the Children in the Wood. Lord Maidstone 
was sued by Mr. Crockford’s widow for payment, on account of 
subscription to the club, dinners, wines, and so forth: but the 
claim was a cruelty, for he was a victim. “The said William 


Croekford,” he says, “did procure divers idle and evil-disposed | 


— to congregate and come together, and play at divers un- 
awful games of chance.” Poor Lord Maidstone was not one of 
those “idle and evil-disposed persons”—they were the Duke 
of Wellington and other equal Y, well-known characters;. and 
they were procured by Mr. Crockford to inveigle the poor little 
fellow. Doubtless, when he heard of “ play,” he supposed it was 
nothing but “ three-holes” or “ pitch-farthing,” or perhaps even 
nothing worse than “ Widdy, Widdy! way cock warning.” 

A very affecting incident is mentioned. Great part of the food 
and wine that poor little Maidstone was asked to pay for, he had 
carried away to a house in Bolton Street, to a lady: we suppose 
it was his mamma; or perhaps it was some venerable matron 
whose better days had come to sickness and poverty. The touch- 
ing incident, however, did not soften the heart of Judge or Jury. 

the by, it strikes us as curious, that this little innocent 
should have been suffered to enter the House of Commons—for he 
really was 2 Member! We do not mean because there is such 
bad company there, but because it is against the laws for little 
boys to sit in Parliament. If his size did not draw the Speaker’s 
notice, surely his speeches must have done so. 


POPULAR ESTHETICS IN SCOTLAND. 
THE local papers report that several injuries have been inflicted 
on the Scott monument at Edinburgh: the corners of mouldings 
and pieces of corbel-heads have been chipped off, while letters 
have been rudely carved into the stone. 

“Tt would be curious to inquire,” says the Glasgow Argus, “for what reason 
the lower orders of people in the great cities of Scotland have so much less re- 
verence for art than the same classes in England, and throughout the continent of 
Europe and America. ‘There must be a reason why this fine monument, as well 
as the statue of the Duke of Wellington in this city, [ Glasgow, ] have been so 
rudely and profanely handled by the brutal and ignorant, and why these brutal 
and ignorant people are so brutal and ignorant.” 

In England, thousands of the “ lower orders” are now admitted 
to works of art, and any attempt at injury by those classes is ab- 
solutely unknown. Whence the difference! Although among 








English workpeople there may be individuals in advance of 


the Scotch, because their channels of information are less nar- 
rowed by sectarianism, _ the superiority in that respect is not 
very great. And the 


formerly tended in an extraordinary degree to exclude them from | 


the influence of the arts, have been notorious for the “ Cockney ” 
propensity to deface all they saw, from Windsor Castle to the 
yramids of Egypt, with their own worthless autographs. On 


inglish middle class, whose own habits | 


| the other hand, you do not in the whole world find a people more 
ignorant in all matters of information than the Italian peasantry, 
—all their knowledge is merely traditional; but works of art are 
to them objects at once of familiarity and reverence. The “ Per- 
seus” of Benvenuto Cellini is as perfect in its grace as the artist 
left it; the marble in John of Bologna’s “ Rape of the Sabines ” 
is unscratched and undefiled. These figures stand on a low para- 
pet in the Great Square, the very heart of Florence. As much 
cannot be said for the figures on the margin of the fountain; but 
then their legs are actually in the way of every idle boy or strag- 
gler in the dark as he passes between the fountain and the wall 
that skirts the platform of the Old Palace. On the other hand, 
the ancient Bronze Hog in the New Market is crouched upon the 
very floor, his snout serving as a fountain; and he is unmarked 
save by one or two dints evidently of ancient date, and possibly 
inflicted by chance in one of the many tumults that have dis- 
turbed Florence. Wilful injury to works of art is a thing that 
does not enter into the fancy of the unlettered Italian peasant. 
Perhaps his very familiarity goes for much. _ It certainly breeds 
no contempt, which it is vulgarly said to do in ordinary matters ; 
and there is no doubt that it does constitute a considerable part of 
his education. Ignorant as he is in matters of information, he 
has a strong sense of the beautiful, and exhibits many traits of 
refinement—particularly a kind courtesy of mien—unknown to 
those of the same lowly rank in Britain. 

We suspect that in Scotland there has been more than mere 
neglect under this head. Duty and principle are strenuously 
cultivated; and the Scotch are a thrifty, discreet, and upon the 
whole virtuous people. But the arts have been rather placed 
under a ban, as “ vanities ”; so that what the arts produce, taste 
or refinement, is wanting. Even the virtue will not always stand 
comparison with that of the South. Nowhere is the Sabbath so 
sternly enforced, nowhere so ferociously violated. The Glasgow 
paper from which we quoted cites some interesting passages on 
this desecration, and its remedy, from the evidence given by Mr. 
Sheriff Alison before the Commons Committee on Workmen’s 
Strikes— 

“T am sure there are eighty thousand people in Glasgow who are just as com- 
pletely heathens toall intents and purposes as the Hottentots of Africa. Of course, 
they have all heard that there is a God; but as to any practical operation of the 
influence of religion upon their minds, they never go to church, or to any place 
where moral and religious instruction is carried on. 1 should think there are ten 
thousand men in Glasgow who get drunk on Saturday night, who are drunk all 
Sunday, and are in a state of intoxication, or half-intoxication, all Monday, and 
go to work on Tuesday.” 

We have heard, further, that a habit prevails in Glasgow of 
lying in bed all the Sunday to drink! Mr. Alison touches upon 
| remedies— 

“T think that the increase of places of religious worship in Glasgow would 
have a very material effect; and I think also, that it would be of great import- 
ance, that along with that there should be open to the labouring classes some 
species of re creation, inde; endent of drink ing; I think it would be of the last 
importance, if you could get some kind of amusement for the people which 
would lead them out of publi ind places still worse: and, in that point of 
view, I am decidedly of opi t the overstrained observance of Sunday in 


Scotland has perhaps a more pre‘udicial than beneficial effect in manufacturing 



















towns. 
The Lord Advocate—“ What kind of recreation would you point out? would 
you recommend public walks?”"—* There are very pretty public walks in the 


neighbourhood of Glasgow; there are also mechanics-institutions in Glasgow, 
which are admirably conducted, and which have great numbers of respectable 
workmen attending them. I believe that in the one in the city there are six 
| hundred workmen constantly in attendance; and in another in the suburbs there 
are eight hundred; and I have heard it stated by Mr. Hill, in his late Report on 
Prisons in Scotland, that he is happy to say that no one workman connected with 
a mechanics-institution has been connected with any of the strikes. I am ex- 
tremely happy to see that stated: but I think that even beyond that, it would be 
a great benefit if some sources of amusement could be ope ned up to the people, 
1 take them away from perpetual application to 
i think that the observance of the Sunday in 
I more conducive to benefit than the 











even on Sunday, which wor 
drinking and immoral pract 
Catholic countries on the Continent is much 
strict observance of it in Scotland.” 

This is well put by Mr. Alison; but it is an imperfect view of 
the subject to regard the use of the arts as mere “ amusement” : 
it is a real training of the faculties, evoking not only the intel- 
lectual perceptions, but also the affections, the sense of excellence, 
the love of what is beautiful and graceful. The cultivation of all 
those faculties renders the human being a Jetter man. Precept 
may urge a man to his duty, but it is some form of art which 
trains his very desires, and makes him not merely abstain from 
badness by an effort of self-control, but actually wish what is 
good. Precept fails to call forth that army of drunkards from 
their swinish bed; art would make them loathe it. But art, to 
win its influence, must be abundant, familiar, present at all sea- 
sons, especially those of leisure and genial enjoyment. 









THE MASTER-EVIL OF IRELAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Tipperary, 2\at Vorember 1846. 
pen Treland ‘are written with such evident 


Sm—Your occasional remark: 1 é 
you with some observa- 


desire to arrive at the truth, that I am induced to trouble A 
tions, the result of a residence of some years in this country, upon the main causes 
of our present unfortunate and apparently irretrievable condition. - ’ 

For the last ten or fifteen years, crime in Ireland has invariably originated in 
or has been connected with the tenure of land. The exceptio: > hardly 
worth notice. The possession of a bit of land is the main object and desire of the 
Irish peasant. For this he will make every sacrifice, incur every risk, use every 
device, and defy every law. Nor will he yield it up, until the strong arm of the 
| law in the shape of the Sheriff's officer, backed by military and police, is brought 
to bear upon him, and he is removed by actual force. The immediate reason for 
this is plain. Deprived of his present holding, he has nowhere else to go to. 
Expulsion with him means starvation, or, what in his eyes is almost as bad, the 
workhouse. 
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Compare this with the year 1776. In that year, the Legislature appears to 
have thought it necessary to enact laws against tenants running away. The 
16th Geo. III. expressly applies to “ tenants (who) before the expiration of their 
leases, and being in arrears to their landlords, frequently abscond and leave the 
demised pre mises waste and untenanted.” 


| 


| 
| 


The examination of so remarkable a contrast in a period of seventy years may | 


go far towards a knowledge of the source of our present evils. ; Pe. 

~ In the year 1793, the Irish Legislature passed the act creating the forty-shilling 
freeholds. The rebellion of 1798 and consequent insecurity induced farmers 
and occupiers of land, then for the most part held in large grazing tracts, to 
abandon their country residences and take refuge in towns. An inducement was 
thus given to sublet; which was further strengthened by the high war prices of 
the following years, and by the subserviency of the under-tenants, whose ready 
votes at elections enhanced the personal importance of their landlord, quite as 
much as the high rates of rent filled his pockets. There were thus three power- 
ful inducements to subletting,—insecurity, high-profit rents, and political im- 
ortance. So long as prices continued high and voters pliable, all went on well. 
But the decline of prices at the conclusion of the war in 1815, and their con nued 
low range up to 1822—followed by the “ rebellion,” as it was looked upon, of the 
forty-shilling freeholders in 1826, and their suppression in 1829—materially 
altered the face of affairs, and placed the two great social parties of the country— 
that is, landlord and tenant—in a position of mutual hostility. 

In the mean time, the tenant population had rapidly increased. Farms that had 
been let fifty or sixty years ago in tracts of from a hundred to five hundred acres, 
had become subdivided and resubdivided; and so worn out and exhausted, by bad 
cultivation, as hardly in many cases to do more than afford a bare subsistence to 
the pauper population that had grown up upon them. The extent to which this 
subdivision had reached may be conceived from the following passage in Lord 















Devon's Report—* Some witnesses, who had put forward most strongly as a mat- 
ter of complaint the consolidation of small holdings into what they call farms, in 
answer to the further question, ‘To what size were the farms brought?’ describe 





them as enlarged to the extent of twenty-five, twenty, or even ten acres. 
country had thus got into the possession of an innumerable body of small oc- 
cupiers; and these, by the course of events, had been gradually driven into a com- 
mon union against the interests of their landlords. ; 

On the other hand, the position of the landlord was by no means enviable. If 
a head landlord, whenever a middleman’s lease expired, he found a property thrown 
upon his hands greatly deteriorated in value, and covered with a population whose 
partial or entire removal was the first step towards improvement. If a middle- 
man, it became his obvious interest to get quit of tenants who could no longer pay 
the profit-rents on which he had calculated, and who now refused to contribate by 
their votes to his personal importance. 

It is material, however, to observe how this state of things was met by these 
two classes of landlords. The head landlord, probably the absentee proprietor of 
a large district, had no other object than to raise up a comparatively respectable 
tenantry out of the mass of poverty with which, on the falling out of the lease, 
he was probably for the first time brought in contact. Such of the occupiers as 
he was compelled to remove, he was enabled from his position to treat with some 
degree of consideration, by affording means of emigration, or in some other way. 
This done, he apportioned the land among those who remained, in farms of per- 
haps from fifteen to fifty acres, well contented if the evil of subdivision should be 
checked for the future. But the position of the smaller landlord and middleman 
was very different. Deprived of that political importance which in former times 
enabled him to push his sons into the Army or the Church, or get snug berths for 
them under Government,—cut off from all these external aids, he was obliged to 
fall back once more upon his farms. These he found occupied by persons who 
could neither cultivate them properly themselves nor allow him to do so. If he 
wished to bring up a son to farming, though the owner of many farms, he had not 
one on which to place him. If he wanted to introduce improved systems of agri- 
culture, now so much better understood and appreciated, he found insuperable im- 
pediments in the three-acre and five-acre farms into which his property had been 
split. At every step and at every turn, personally and politically he found his wishes 
and interests at variance with those of his tenants. What wonder, then, that 
whenever a lease expired, he should seek to relieve himself of the difficulties and 


perplexities which surrounded him, and resort to the law to repossess himself of 


that property which the law declared to be his own? But to raise up a respect- 
able tenantry was no object with him, as with the large = What he 
wanted was to get his own lands back again into his own hands, and to restore 
them to the condition they were in when first alienated fifty years ago by his 
predecessors. A partial clearance was therefore of no use to him; he must re- 
move all. Against this proceeding the occupier had no legal defence. But ex- 
pulsion was to him sentence of death. As he was, so was his neighbour; so the 
whole town-land, the entire parish, all similarly circumstanced, and all lable in 
their turn as their leases expired to be dealt with by a landlord whose interests 
were incompatible with their continuance on his lands. What more natural, 
therefore, than that they should plan, combine, and resist; or more certain, than 
that the popular sympathy should be always with the party ejected, and that 
the perpetrators of the dark crimes which are meant at once to avenge and check 
the exercise of the landlord's right, should be looked upon as the friends and de- 
fenders of the people ? 

Such has been for a long time past, and still continues to be, the social con- 
dition of the agricultural population of Ireland. It has been too much the prac- 
tice to throw the blame of this melancholy state of affairs entirely wpon land- 
lords. No doubt, until of late years, no class of men ever so utterly abandoned 
their social duties: but it is not right to lay the fault exclusively at their door; 
they only share it with others. Mr. Pitt's thee ry was, to encourage po} ulation 
by every possible means. the more people on the land, the better, according to 
him. in 1793, the Irish Legislature, for unwise and selfish purposes, created a 
system of fictitious voting; the evils of which the United Legislatt re did nothing 
to check for upwards of thirty years. Landlords of all classes exerted themselves 
to increase tle number of these voters for their own poli and even the 

udges of the land—themselves mostly middlemen—added indefinitely to the 
evil by twisting the legal construction of the doctrine of waver to meet the pre- 
vailing views of the time. Again, the national character of the Lrish peasant 
must come in for some share of blame. Without the native energy which impels 
the Englishman and Scotchman to unceasing exertion at home or abroad to better 
his condition, the Irishman sits down contented with what he has, provided only 
that it will keep off actual starvation. With potatoes twice a day, he is perfectly 
happy; where he was born, there hethinks he must live and die; and thus he vege- 
tates on through life, his mind never for one moment troubled by the reflection that 
he must inevitably leave his children greater beggars than himself. 1 do not say 
ihat he is not capable of better things when the opportunity is set before him; 
but he will not search it out by his own individual energy. “ God is good "—and 
he can always beg. 

I have now sketched what I consider to be the master-evil of Ireland—the dis- 
organized state of the social relations of the two great classes which divide almost 
the entire population. If my picture is a faithful one, it is evident that the 
remedies—if remedies are to be found—must be of a very ditlerent nature from 
any that have been yet proposed in Parliament. Extended franchise, Church- 
appropriation, Maynooth grants, and Bequests Acts—are plainly not remedies. 

ut it is not my intention to go to this part of the subject at present. We must 
understand the disease more thoroughly, befure we attempt a remedy. 
AnNGLo-HIBERNICUS. 
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| was not the less heir for that; nor was the throne vacant.’ 
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LORD CAMPBELL's SECOND SERIES OF THE LIVES 


OF THE CHANCELLORS, 

Tue continuation of Lord Campbell's great work embraces the Chancel- 
lors aud Keepers from the time when the Revolution deprived Jeffreys of 
the great seal, till Death set is seal upon as great a bully and as self- 
seeking a man as Jeffreys himself, in the person of Edward Lord Thur- 
low. The most eminent men in the century and more that intervenes 
between these two periods, were Somers, Cowper, Harcourt, and Camden, 
as politicians ; Macclesfield, Talbot, and Hardwicke, as Chancellors ; King 
as a great lawyer, though not an Equity lawyer; and Charles Yorke, 
justly celebrated in his day for his various acquirements and accomplish- 
ments, though now better known, where remembered, for the mysterious 
death which followed his acceptance of the Chancellorship. Lords Northing- 
ton and Bathurst, though intriguing politicians, attained the woolsack 
rather for the convenience of Ministers than from any exertions of their 
own, in law, politics, or intrigue. The other subjects of the Lives were only 
Commissioners ; and two of them, Wright and Trevor, but little known. 
The third, Maynard, is distinguished for his extensive and thorough know- 
ledge of the law, and perhaps as being the last of that race of profound law- 
yers, and nothing else, of which Coke was the head. He was still more sin- 
gular for his advanced age and experience. Born in 1602, and surviving 
till 1690, he lived through one of the most memorable centuries in English 
history: called to the bar “on account of his extraordinary proficiency 
before the usual curriculum of study at his inn of court had expired,” 
and returned to the House of Commons in the first Parliament of Charles 
the First, he was an actor in all the great public events with which he 
was contemporary, both in the Senate and the Law-courts; and, though 
not without the time-serving disposition, the cruelty, and want of prin- 
ciple, which distinguished the lawyers of his day, he was on the whole 
consistent to his party and his cause. His legal reputation was so estab- 
lished that he swayed the Judges, and was sometimes suspected of in- 
venting law to mislead them. 

“Chief Justice Pemberton having ruled a point according to a case which the 
Sergeant cited from memory and which never could be found, afterwards com- 
plained of having been bamboozled by him, saying, ‘My brother Maynard might 
as well have tossed his cap into the air, or have laughed in my face.’ Yet such 
was his reputation for law, that even Judge Jeffreys was sometimes afraid to over- 
rule him. This ermined ruffian having on one occasion almost annihilated Mr. 
Ward, a junior barrister, who argued a point before him, and severely rebuked 
him, saying, ‘Do not make such discourses ad captandum populum with your 
flourishes; I will none of your enamel nor your garniture,’ the Sergeant, who was 
his leader, having got in his word, quietly stated how the law really stood, and 
so clearly demonstrated his position to the satisfaction of all the bar and all the 
bystanders, that the Chief Justice was for once shamed out of his insolence, and 
acquiesced.” 

Lord Campbell states that Maynard's vision was very contracted bee 
yond the precincts of the law ; and this is undoubtedly true, for he had 
never exercised it in any other direction. In those days, however, law 
had a greater elevation and breadth than it has in ours; when, indeed, 
it has sunk to little better than a common trade. Questions which are 
now argued on the principles of philosophy or common sense, were con- 
sidered by our ancestors more as questions of authority, constitutional 
custom, or law ; so that the lawyers were called upon to deal with larger 
subjects. Witness, for example, Maynard’s argument as one of the managers 
for the Commons in conference with the Lords, after James had left the 
kingdom, and it was a point whether he had “deserted” or “ abdicated” 
the throne. 

“ This dispute between the two Houses leading to ‘ a free conference’ in the 
Painted Chamber, Maynard was appointed one of the managers to conduct it on 
the part of the Commons; and he boldly combated the high Tory doctrines of the 
Earl of Nottingham and the managers for the Lords. ‘ When there is,’ said he, 
‘a present defect of one to exercise the administration of the government, I con- 
ceive the declaring a vacancy, and provision for a supply for it, can never make 
the crown electi The Commons apprehend that there is such a defect now; 
and by consequence, a present necessity for the supply of the government. My 
Lords, the constitution, notwithstanding the vacancy, is the same; but if there 
be an irreparable breach of the constitution, that is an abdication, and an abdica- 
tion infers a vacancy. It is not that the Commons do say the crown of England 
is always and perpetually elective; but it is necessary there be a supply where 
there is a defect, and the doing of that will be no alteration of the monarchy from 
to elective. As to the pretended Prince of Wales succeeding rightfully 
, L say no man can now be called heir of James II. We have a maxim in 
law as certain as any other, Nemo est heres viventis. His heir is now in nubi- 
bus. What shall we do till he is dead? The crown cannot descend till then.’ 

“ The Earl of Pembroke tried to answer this technical reasoning by saying, ‘ I 
cannot directly name him that hath the immediate right; but it is enough to 

revent a vacancy that there is, and must be, an heir or successor, let he be who 
ie will.’ Maynard—‘ But your Lordship will neither agree that it is vacant, nor 
tell us how it is full. Is James King? Then obey him. But you allow that he 
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is not to be obeyed. Then he is not King. Tell us, then, who is King, if King 
James be not. But if there be now no King, the throne is vacant.’ Pembroke— 


. Sergeant, you agree, that notwithstanding Charles Il. was abroad at 
death, and did not actually exercise the government, yet in law he 
Maynard— That is 
not like this case, because there the descent was legally immediate; but there can 
be no hereditary descent during King James's life. Therefore, unless we declare 
and fill up the vacancy, there must be an everlasting war entailed upon us; his 
title continuing, and we opposing his return to the exercise of his prerogatives. 
Pray, my Lords, consider the condition of the nation till there be a government: 
no law can be executed, no debts can be compelled to be paid, no offences can be 
punished, no one can tell what to do to obtain his right or defend himself from 
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wrong. You still say the throne is not void, and yet you will not tell us who fills 
it. If once you will agree that the throne is vacant, it will then come orderly in 
debate how it should, according to our law, be filled. If our law is silent, then 
we must look to the law of nature, (above all human laws,) and provide for the 
public weal in such an exigency as this.’ 

“The two parties separated, probably without any change of private opinion | 
among them; but the Lords, frightened by the horrors of anarchy which Maynard | 
had painted, next day resiled, and sent a message that they agreed to the resolu- | 
tion of the Commons without any amendment.” 

There is legal acumen and great reach of thought in this argument, 
with clearness and closeness of style, remarkable in themselves, still more 
remarkable in a man of eighty-six. There is also an aptness of illustra- 
tion and a readiness of resource, which indicate habitual dexterity in reply ; 
though only two repartees of Maynard have been preserved, and both, | 
from their excellence, are rather hacknied. On his introduction to the | 
Prince of Orange, William noticed his great age, and observed that he | 
must have outlived all the lawyers of his time. ‘Had not your High- 
ness,” said Maynard, “come over to our aid, I should have outlived the 
law itself.” The other, less happy and less courtly, was a retort upon 
Jeffreys ; who remarked,"in his brutal way, that Maynard had got so old 
that he had forgotten his law. “True, Sir George,” replied the veteran, 
“T have forgotten more law than you ever learned.” 

With this relic of the Elizabethan age, and living witness of the early 
Stuarts and the Great Rebellion, the last memorial of the feudal and baronial 
times passed away. Lord Campbell not only enters upon another genera- | 
tion, but another race, more various in study and social accomplishments, 
more humanized by the spirit of their age, with manners softened by the 
influence of the “ liberales artes,” eyen when the particular law lord might 
not have learned them thoroughly, if at all: but there were no giants in 
these days. The rude yet stately grandeur of the prelatic and militant 
Chancellors of our earlier story—the unblemished integrity, the specula- 
tive political philosophy, the primitive simplicity, and the unbending firm- 
ness of the martyr More—the grandeur and magnificence of Wolsey, with 
the halo which poetry has cast around his fortune and his fall—the all- 
embracing intellect of Bacon—the various life and the literature of Cla- 
rendon—the intrigues and faction of Shaftesbury—and even the coarse- 
ness, bloodthirstiness, and unscrupulous villany of the Crown lawyers of 
the later Stuarts—are exchanged for a race free of crime, and perhaps 
with fewer vices, but without the strength of lineament and stately port, the 
heroic character and picturesque costume, which marked the subjects of 
Lord Campbell's three first volumes. Neither have the latter men so much 
of freshness. The biographer has reached an age of pamphleteers, reporters, 
and anecdote-mongers ; and the comparative readiness of access to their 
materials has induced writers to give some account of many of the men 
who occupy Lord Campbell's attention, from the passing notice to the for- 
mal biography. It is possible, too, that the fulness of the materials may 
have tempted Lord Campbell to a little expansion. There is no mere 
stuffing in the volumes ; but perhaps, like a lawyer with a case, the bio- 
grapher may sometimes think more of availing himself of all the materials 
within reach than of critically considering their absolute value. This, 
however, is often excusable, for he has had access to the family archives 
of the greater part of the Chancellors who form the subject of his volumes. 
The only exception to this family liberality has been in the case of Lord | 
Dynevor, the heir-general of Lord Chancellor Talbot, and possessor of | 
his papers : for some unassigned reason, Lord Dynevor “ declines to allow | 
any use to be made of them.” | 

“ Difficile est proprie communia dicere.” The novelty of what is rare, 
the lineaments of what is striking and distinct, impress the mind at | 
once, and save the artist the trouble of selection, or the vain task 
of attempting to improve nature by the effects of art. It requires a 
discriminating perception improved by exereise, and considerable powers 
of judgment and execution, to give a marked and appropriate character | 
to persons which are both familiar and smoothed down by the working 
of a sickly civilization. Indeed, as the highest effort of art is to reflect | 
nature, more than nature contains cannot be presented—it is not only | 
difficult to give distinctness and force to what is level and common, but | 
in a comparative sense impossible. Hence, less of richness and pic- | 

| 





turesque effect were naturally to be expected in the continuation of these 
lives ; and perhaps Lord Campbell is a little tempted by this difficulty, 
and the greater fulness of collateral materials, to fall into the modern | 
manner of expanding a biography by notices of subjects in which the | 
party was engaged in common with others, or by quotations from | 

hes and writings, not always strictly biographical. These, however, 
are slight failings. The Lives of the Lord Chancellors will take its 
rank among the first collections of English literature, for interest and | 
variety of subject, for the inherent strength of character in the | 
persons and their worldly success, as well as for the spirit and action | 
which their connexion with the events of life and history impart. Nor | 
is the workmanship unworthy of the matter. We may desiderate the | 
dramatic nicety of exhibition and development which in its more limited | 
field is as necessary for the biographer as the poet; we may miss the 
grace and strength of the thoroughly trained artist, who exemplifies the 
principle of “ars celare artem” ; and, in a critical sense, Lord Campbell 
too often appears before the reader both as author and individual. But | 
great industry and research have been displayed in the gathering of the 
materials, much judgment exercised in their collection; and they are 
presented to the reader with a perfect clearness both of arrangement and of 
style—we follow the case without trouble from beginning to end. It 
cannot, however, be denied that the conclusions are often unsound ; and | 
it may be questioned whether haste or undue reliance has not led into 
errors in matters of fact. | We could give some curious instances of both 
these failings, were it our custom to deal extensively in details. 

One considerable merit Lord Campbell possesses, which is not always | 
found in biographies. He never loses sight of his subject: the reader | 
always remembers that he is perusing the lives of lawyers. This is noted | 
not only in their education and rise, but in their advancement. Whenever 
the reports or any other legal sources furnish the materials, Lord Camp- 


bell presents those judgments which most distinctly characterize the legal 
mind of his hero, when they are susceptible of popular apprehension ; 
together with his own criticism upon the decision. As an example of the 
manner, we may quote a summing up of Lord King, when he was Chief 
Justice. The case was that of two men designing to commit murder and 
leaving their victim for dead: as he recovered, they were indicted under 
the Coventry Act for maiming; and they claimed an acquittal on the 
ground that they éxtended murder. Lord King, however, swept them 
into the toils upon an extension of the legal principle that an act not 
contemplated becomes partaker of the original intent which has unde- 
signedly led to it. 

“ Lord Chief Justice King ruled, that if the prisoners maliciously inflicted a 
wound which amounted to a slitting of the nose, and which disfigured the prose- 


| cutor, the case was within the act, although the real object was to murder, not to 


disfigure; saying, ‘ There are cases in which an unlawful or felonious intent to do 
one act may be carried over to another act done in prosecution thereof, and such 
other act will be felony, because done in prosecution of an unlawful or felonious 
intent. As, if a man shoots at wild fowl wherein no one hath any property, and 
by such shooting happens unawares to kill a man; this homicide is not felony, 
but only a misadventure or chance-medley, because it was an accident in the 
doing of a lawful act: but if this man had shot at a tame fowl wherein another 
had property, but not with intention to steal it, and by such shooting had acci- 
dentally killed a man, he would then have been guilty of manslaughter, because 
done in prosecution of an unlawful act, viz. committing a trespass upon another's 
property; but if he had had an intention of stealing this tame fowl, then such 
accidental killing of a man would have been murder, because done in prosecution 
of a felonious intent, viz. an intent to steal. Here, although the ultimate inten- 
tion was to murder, there might be an intermediate intention to disfigure, and one 
might take efiect while the other did not. An intention to kill does not exclude 
an intention to disfigure. The instrument made use of in this attempt was a bill 
or hedging-hook, which, in its own nature, is proper for cutting, maiming, and 
disfiguring. The means made use of to effect the murder must be considered; 


| and the jury will say whether every blow and cut, and the consequences thereof, 


were not intended, as well as the end for which it is alleged those blows and cuts 
were given.’—The prisoners were convicted and executed: but the case may be 
regarded as a pendant to that before Lord Chief Justice Sir James Mansfield, 
where a man who gave a horse a draught for the purpose of fraudulently winning 
& wager on a race, was hanged for killing the horse * out of malice to the owner,’ 
whose name he did not know.” 

Notwithstanding this opinion of Lord Campbell, we suspect the last 
ruling at all events is sound Jaw. There cannot be the slightest doubt 
but that knowledge of a man is not necessary to establish malice ; other- 
wise, a person unknown might be murdered with impunity. Lord Camp= 
bell does not mean this: it is a defect of expression. 

The most elaborate lives in the volumes are those of Somers, Cowper, 
Hardwicke, and Thurlow. Somers has perhaps been indebted to his political 
reputation for the length at which he is exhibited ; but, as is the case with 
some other Whig celebrities, the person who inquires into his merits will be 
at some loss to find on what his great fame is founded. The life of Lord 
Cowper has been extended in consequence of the family manuscripts 
placed at the disposal of Lord Campbell: these consist of letters, a diary 
of the Chancellor, and a journal of his second wife, that for ease, spright- 
liness, and good-tempered satire, in the parts quoted, appears to justify 
Lord Campbell's remark that it should be printed entire. The character 
of Thurlow—as bold, massy, broad, vigorous, and unscrupulously im- 
pudent, as any Stuart lawyer, and only saved from their bloody crimes 
by the accident of a later birth—renders his life the most attractive if 
not the most interesting in the series; to which the almost contemporary 
nature of the incidents may doubtless contribute. In a critical sense 
Lord Hardwicke’s is the most complete, from the legal eminence of Philip 
Yorke as the founder of modern Equity ; which renders the matter more 
appropriate to the subject, and furnishes ampler materials. The follow- 
ing description of him as Chancellor is one of the best pieces of painting 
in the work, 

“ Lord Hardwicke, having bestowed unremitting pains in qualifying himself 


| for the discharge of his high duties, when occupying the judgment-seat exhibited 


a pattern of all judicial excellence. Spotless purity—not only an abstinence from 
bribery and corruption, but freedom from undue influence, and an earnest desire 
to do justice—may at that time, and ever afterwards, be considered as belonging 
to all English judges. But I must specially mention of this Chancellor, that he 
was not only a patient but an eager listener, conscious that he could best learn 
the facts of the case from those who had been studying it; and that, notwith- 
standing his own great stores of professional learning, he might be instrueted by 
a junior counsel who for days and nights had been ransacking all that could be 
found scattered in the books on a particular topic, actuated by a desire to serve 
his client and to enhance his own reputation. While the hearing was going on, 
the cause had the Chancellor's undivided and devoted attention. Not only was 
he undistracted by the frivolous engagements of common life, but during a > 
litical crisis, when there were to be important changes in the Cabinet, when his 
own continuance in office was in peril, he was, as usual, calm and collected; and 
he seemed to think of nothing but whether the injunction should be continued or 
dissolved, and whether the bill should be dismissed with or without costs? Some 
said that he was at times acting a part; and that he was considering how he 
should conduct a political intrigue, or how he should answer an opponent in de- 
bate, when he pretended to be listening to a thrice-told tale: Lut so much is 
certain, that no argument ever escaped him, and that in taking notes it was 
observed that ‘his pen always moved at the right time.’ He used to declare 
that ‘he did not take his place upon that bench to write letters to his corre- 
spondents, or to read the newspaper.’ His voluminous note-books are still extant, 
containing at great length the material proceedings of the Court during each 
day,—the statement of the case, the evidence, and the arguments of counsel,— 
with the answers to be given to them enclosed within brackets. When he teok 
time to consider, he generally wrote his judgments either in his note-books or on 
separate papers, to which his note-books refer. Unlike some judges deservedly 
of high reputation, whose impression on hearing a case stated was never known 
to vary, he appears not unfrequently, upon further argument and maturer con- 
sideration, finally to have arrived at an opinion quite different from that which he 
had at first entertained, and even expressed; and he certainly well merited the 
character he gave of himself in this respect, when he said, ‘ These are the reasons 
which incline me to alter my opinion; and I am not ashamed of. doing it, for I 
always thought it a much greater reproach to a judge to continue in his error than 
to retract it.’ He never interrupted, to show his quickness, by guessing at facts, 
or anticipating authorities which he expected to be cited. Not ignorant that the 
Chancellor can always convulse the bar with ‘ counterfeited glee,’ he abstained 
from ill-timed jocularity, and he did not level sarcasms at those who he knew 
could not retort upon him. He had a complete control over his temper; and, from 
the uniform urbanity and decorum of his own demeanour, he re the peta- 
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lance and angry passions of those who practised before him; insomuch that it was 
remarked, that not only was he never himself led into any unbecoming altercation, 
but that he taught the rival leaders to behave to each other with candour and 
courtesy. It is likewise stated to his credit, that although in society he was sup- 
posed rather to be supercilious, presuming too much upon his acquired dignity, he 
was in court uniformly affable to the solicitors; remembering that they were the 
class to which he expected himself to have belonged, and to whose kindness he 
had been greatly indebted for his advancement. 


“ The arguments being finished, if the case seemed clear, and did not involve 


any new question, he immediately disposed of it; but wherever his decision was 
likely to be quoted as regulating ‘the doctrine of the Court,’ he took time for 
consideration; and, having perused his notes and referred to the authorities cited, 
he came with a prepared and often a written judgment. 
was likened to ‘the personification of Wisdom distributing justice and delivering 
instruction.’ ” 


The life of the son, Charles Yorke, is chiefly interesting for the memory | 
of his death ; as he seems to have had the vices of his father—especially | 


the ambition—without the firmness of purpose whic gave to him success 
and the appearance of consistency. In the narrative of the catastrophe 
Lord Campbell exhibits a prevailing fault in these volumes, of exemplify- 
ing the proverb that “ much may be said on both sides.” 
this unhappy victim to royal blandishments and his own weakness is as 


well known as anything can be where all proof is shut out by those who | 


sess it ; but if any doubt remained, the manuscript journal of the Duke 
of Grafton, which has been placed at Lord Campbell's disposal, is conclu- 
sive upon the subject. After giving an account of the retirement of Lord 
Camden, the Duke’s application to Yorke by the King’s order, and their 
first interview, he continues. 

“On his return to me the next day, I found him a quite altered man; for his 
mind was then made up to decline the offer from his Majesty, and that so de- 
cidedly that I did not attempt to say anything farther on the subject. He ex- 

, however, a wish to be allowed an audience of his Majesty. This was 
granted; and at the conclusion of it, the King, with the utmost concern, wrote to 
acquaint me that Mr. Yorke had declined the seal. On his appearing soon after 
at the levée, his Majesty called him into his closet immediately after it was over. 
What d there 1 know not; but nothing could exceed my astonishment when 
Lord Hillsborough came into my dressing-room in order to tell me that Mr. Yorke 
was in my parlour, and that he was Lord Chancellor, through the persuasion of 
the King himself in his closet. Mr. Yorke corroborated to me what I had heard 
from Lord Hillsborough; and I received the same account from his Majesty as 
soon as I could get down to St. James's. 

“Mr. Yorke staid but a little time with me, but his language gave me new 
hopes that an Administration might shortly be produced which the nation 
would approve. How soon did this plausible hope vanish into a visionary ex- 
pectation, only from the death of Mr. Yorke before he became Lord Morden, or 
we could have any preliminary discourses on the measure he earnestly desired to 
forward! I had long been acquainted with Mr. Yorke, and held him in high 
esteem. He certainly appeared less easy and communicative with me from the 
time of his acceptance to his death than I might expect; but it was natural to 
imagine that he would be more agitated than usual when arduous and intricate 

was rushing at once upon him. I had not the least conception of any 
degree of agitation that could bring him to his sad and tragical end. Nor will 
I presume to conjecture what motives in his own breast, or anger in that of 
dom, had driven him to repent of the step he had just taken. By his own ap- 

intment, I went to his house about nine o'clock in the evening, two days, as I 

lieve, after Mr. Yorke had been sworn in at a Council board summoned for that 
purpose at the Queen’s house. Being shown into his library below, I waited a 

longer time than 1 supposed Mr. Yorke would have kept me without some extra- 
ordinary cause. After above half an hour waiting, Dr. Watson, his physician, 
came into the room: he appeared somewhat confused—sat himself down for a few 
moments, letting me know that Mr. Yorke was much indisposed with an attack 
of colic. Dr. Watson soon retired; and I was ruminating on the untowardness of 
the circumstance—never suspecting the fatal event which had occurred, nor the 
still more lamentable cause ascribed for it by the world, and, as I fear, upon too 
just ground. 

“T rung the bell, and acquainted one of the servants that Mr. Yorke was pro- 
bably too ill to see me, and that I should postpone the business on which I came 
to a more favourable moment. Mr. Yorke, I believe, was a religious man: it is 
rare to hear of such a person being guilty of an action so highiy criminal. It 
must therefore have been in him a degree of passionate phrensy bearing down every 
atom of his reason. You will not wouder that IT caunot think on the subject 
without horror still.” 

We will conclude our very general notice of these volumes by some 
miscellaneous anecidotes ; drawing first from the Cowper diaries. Here 
is a sketch of a dinner at Harley's, and of Harley himself, by Lord Cowper. 


“ He furnishes us with an amusing account of a dinner given about this time 
by Harley, who still remained in office, though discontented and plotting against 
his colleagues. ‘ I believed, when I see the company, this to be a meeting to re- 
concile Somers and Halifax with Harley; which was confirmed to me when, after 
Lord Treasurer was gone, (who first went,) the Secretary took a glass, and drank 
to Love and Friendship and everlasting Union, and wished we had more Tokay 
to drink it in,’ (we had drank two bottles, good but thick.) I replied, ‘ His 
white Lisbon was best to drink itin, being very clear. 1 suppose he apprehended 
it (as I observed most of the company did) to relate to that humour of his, which 
was never to deal clearly or openly, but always with reserve if not dissimulation, 
or rather simulation, and to love tricks even where not necessary, but from an 
inward satisfaction he took in applauding his own cunning. If any man was 
ever born under a necessity of being a knave, he was.’ ” 


When Cowper was appointed Chancellor, he abolished the New-year’s | 


gifts from his offivers and the Chancery counsel; which Lady Cowper 
notices in her diary, with a clever trait of Nottingham. 

« Jan 17, 15-16. This month used to be ushered in with New-year's 

ifts from the lawyers, which used to come to near 3,000/. to the Chancellor. 

he original of this custom was from presents of wine and provisions, which used 
to be sent to the Chancellor by the people who practised in his court; but in pro- 
cess of time a covetous Chancellor insinuated to them that gold would be more 
acceptable: so it was changed into gold, and continued so till the first time my 
Lord had the seals; everybody having blamed it that ever had the seals, but none 
forbidding it. The Earl‘of Nottingham, when Chancellor, used to receive them 
standing by a table; and at the same time he took the money to lay it upon the 
table, he used to cry out, ‘ Oh, tyrant cuthtom!’ (for he lisped).” 

THURLOW ON HIS FAMILY. 

He had a just contempt for the vanity of new men pretending that they are of 
ancient blood; and some one attempting to flatter him by trying to make out that 
he was descended from Thurloe, Cromwell's Secretary, who was a Suffolk man, 
“ Sir,” said he, “there were two Thurlows in that ‘part of the country, who 
flourished about the same time, Thurloe the Secretary and Thurlow the carrier: 
1 am descended from the last.” y 


On such occasions he | 


The suicide of | 


SARCASM ON A SOLICITOR. 

He often treated the bar with great rudeness, and his demeanour to the other 
branch of the profession sometimes awakened recollections of Jeffreys. A solici- 
tor once had to prove a death before him, and being told upon every statement 
he made, “ Sir, that is no proof,” at last exclaimed, much vexed, “ My Lord, it is 
very hard that you will not believe me: I knew him well to his last hour; I saw 

| him dead and in his coffin, my Lord. My Lord, he was my client.” Lord Chan- 
cellor—* Good God, Sir! Why did you not tell me that before? I should not 
have doubted the fact one moment; for I think nothing can be so likely to kill a 
man as to have you for his attorney.” * * This jest, which was probably 
| thought innocuous by the author of it, is said to have ruined the reputation 
and the business of the unfortunate victim. 

RECTOR AND CURATE. 

On one occasion a considerable living fell vacant in the Chancellor's gift, which 
was solicited by Queen Charlotte, and promised to her protégé. The curate, who 
| had served in the parish some years, hearing who was likely to succeed, modestly 
applied for the Chancellor's intercession, that on account of his large family he 
| might be continued in the curacy. The expectant rector calling tq return thanks, 


| Thurlow introduced the case of the curate, which he represented with t 
| strength and pathos; but the answer was, “I should be much pleased to oblige 
| your Lordship, but unfortunately I have promised it to a friend.” Thurlow— 


| “Sir, I cannot make this gentleman your curate, it is true; but I can make him 

| the rector; and, by G—d, he shall have the living as he cannot have the curacy.” 

He instantly called in his secretary, and ordered the presentation to be made out 

in favour of the curate; who was inducted, and enjoyed the living many years. 
THURLOW ON PITT. 

Happening to be at the British Museum viewing the Townley marbles when 
a person came in and announced the death of Mr. Pitt, Thurlow was heard to say, 
“ A d—d good hand at turning a period!” and no more. 

MORALS OF THURLOW AND HIS AGE. 

Thurlow was early in life honourably attached to an accomplished young lady— 
Miss Gooch—of a respectable family in Norfolk; “but she would not have him, 
for she was positively afraid of him.” He seems then to have foresworn matri- 
mony. 

It is with great reluctance that I proceed; but I should give a very imperfect 
sketch of the individual and of the manners of the age, if I were to try to conceal 
that of which he was not ashamed, and which in his lifetime, with A, ht 

lad a 


censure, was known to all the world. Not only while he was at the 
after he became Lord Chancellor, he lived openly with a mistress, and 
family by her, whom he recognized, and without any disguise brought out in so- 
ciety as if they had been his legitimate children. In like manner as when I 
touched upon the irregularities of Cardinal Wolsey, I must remind the reader 
that every man is charitably to be judged by the standard of morality which pre- 
vailed in the age in which he lived. Although Mrs. Hervey is sometimes satiri- 
cally named in the Holliad and other contemporary publications, her liaison with 
the Lord Chancellor seems to have caused little scandal. In spite of it he was 
a prime favourite not only with George IIL, but with Queen Charlotte, both = 
sed to be very strict in their notions of chastity; and his house was not only 
frequented by his brother the Bishop, but by ecclesiastics of all degrees, who cele- 
brated the orthodoxy of the head of the law, his love of the Established Church, 
and his hatred of Dissenters. It should likewise be stated in mitigation, that 
he was an affectionate parent, and took great pains with the education and i 
of his offspring. A son of his is said to have died at Cambridge when about to 
reach the highest honours of the university. His three daughters accompanied 
him in all the tours he made after his retirement from office, and were in good 
society. 

It may be observed, that throughout the work Lord Campbell has a ten- 
der feeling towards gay vices; which may perhaps arise from the state 
of legal morals when he was first acquainted with the law. “ When I first 
knew the profession,” says he, “it would not have been endured that any 
one in a judicial situation should have had such a domestic establishment 
as Thurlow's ; but a majority of the Judges had married their mis- 
tresses. The anion g then was, that a man elevated to the bench, 
if he had a mistress, must either marry her or put her away.” If such 
was the conduct of the sages of the law, we may infer that of the young 
bloods. 








ANGAS’S LIFE AND SCENES IN AUSTRALIA AND 

NEW ZEALAND. 
Mr. Anaas is an artist, who undertook a voyage to Australia and New 
Zealand in order to discover fresh subjects for his pencil. In the course 
of his tour in search of the picturesque, he visited South Australia, and 
made several excursions about the colony both by land and sea; he sub- 
sequently sailed for New Zealand, where he landed at Port Nicholson, 
Auckland, and the Bay of Islands, besides making a tour through the 
interior of the country behind the capital; Sydney and its vicinity were 
likewise examined : and the narrative of his journies at these places, with 
an account of the outward and homeward voyages, form the subject of 
two volumes. 

The number of persons who have visited these colonies and written 
about them is now so great, that, in proportion to their sameness to the 
common eye, they are almost as exhausted as the grand tour, includi 
Egypt and Syria. Mr. Angas has not the bias or the coarseness whi 
distinguishes many who have gone out to the Antipodes with impossible 
expectations, and revenged their disappointment by writing a book. But 
if he has a better taste, in some sense a more cultivated mind, and is 
lifted above the atmosphere of colonial partisanship, he on the other hand 
is deficient in the interest for practical matters that stimulates the would-be 
settler, and induces him to look keeyly at the social and material condition 
of the colony. This, however, would be a trifling circumstance had Mr. 
Angas been at all fitted to travel with advantage: but such, we are sorry 
to say, is not the case. There is a strange generality in the narrative of 
his journies, and in his descriptions, which is not so much commonplace 
as vague. When incidents occur to him, when he meets a character, or 
when he has a story to tell, he interests the reader; but he does 
not seem to have looked out for matter of this kind: the greater 
part of his volumes consists of a flat though not ill-written diary of his 
rides through Australia and waiks through New Zealand; in which we 
miss the usual story interest that attends upon the narrative of a journey, 
because Mr. Angas had no object for his journey’s end; and there was 
not the doubt and excitement of a wanderer in a wilderness. The want 
of skeleton-maps of his tours will also be felt. Persons who are well 
versed in the geography of Australia and New Zealand may follow him 
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readily enough; but to the bulk of readers the geographical names will 
not suggest associations or even the idea of places. 

The narrative of the excursion is followed by accounts of the manners 
and customs of the Aborigines ; in which Mr. Angas tells little if any- 
thing that is new. Nor was it indeed likely that he should, when so 
many minds, with much greater opportunities and better fitted for the 
task than Mr. Angas, have been employed upon the subject, from Cook 
down to Captain Grey. Repetition of subjects that have been already 
presented and in better setting, if not better in themselves, is a main 
fault of Savage Life and Scenes. The different murders that have 


been committed by the Aborigines upon the settlers are narrated by Mr. | 


Angas, even to the massacre of Wairau ; an action of which any one has 
ample materials to write a narrative for himself. 

This judgmeut is formed knowing what has already been written on the 
Australian Colonies and New Zealand. To those whose minds are blank 


paper on the subject, these volumes will be agreeable and informing, | 


bating their vagueness, and the frequent substitution of reflection upon a 
thing for the thing itself. We quote some of the more real passages. 
UNSUCCESSFUL COLONISTS: SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

At daybreak, Gisborne and myself started across the country for Adelaide, a 
distance of one hundred and sixty miles, steering by the sun for Lake Albert. 
We struck across the desert, to avoid passing the night amongst the Milmendura 
tribe on the Coorong. At sunset, we saw the lake from a hill, distant about 
fifteen miles; but we despaired of reaching it, as our horses were so knocked up 
that we had to drag them after us, and not a drop of water was to be found in 
this inhospitable desert. Late at night we gained its shore; and both ourselves 
and our horses rushed into the muddy and brackish water, to slake our extreme 
thirst. 

It was a dismal night; and the low moaning of the ocean lashing against the 
sand-hills made a melancholy sound. We followed the margin of the lake, in 
hopes of finding the furthest out-station of the South Australian Company's shep- 
herds; and the welcome sound of the barking of a dog directed us to a shelter: 





it proved to be a miserable hut—a most wretched hovel—without any door; and | 


through the doorway the violence of the storm beat most unmercifully upon th 

repose of its unfortunate tenants. Gisborne and I sat by the fire during the re- 
mainder of the niglit, for the insects were too annoying for us to attempt a re- 
clining position. We gladly breakfasted upon a piece of filthy mutton, 
plates; while our forlorn hosts, whose looks and appearance bespoke th 
the extreme stage of despondent misery, stood over the fire in the 
counting happy days that to them were past, never to return. 








shirts, re- 
Their bedding had | 
been retained at the Murray; and their only source of amusement was an old 
History of England anda very dilapidated copy of Shakspere. Like many others 
in a similar condition, they had once moved in the sphere of gentlemen; and their 
present situation was indeed one ill suited to their tastes. 


BOILING PONDS: NEW ZEALAND. 
On the edge of a great swampy flat, I met with a number of boiling ponds; 
some of them of very large dimensions. We forded a river flowing swiftly towards 
the lake, which is fed by the snows melting in the vallies of the Tongariro. In 
many places in the bed of this river, the water boils up from the subterranean 
springs beneath, suddenly changing the temperature of the steam, to the immi- 
nent risk of the individu: »*> may be crossing. Along whole tracts of ground I 
heard the water boiling viviently beneath the crust over which I was treading. It 
is very dangerous travelling; for if the crust should break, scalding to death must 
ensue. I aim told that the Roturua Natives, who build their houses over the hot 
springs in that district for the sake of constant warmth at night, frequently mect 
with fatal accidents of this kind: it has happened that when a party have been 
dancing on the floor, the crust has given way, and the convivial assembly have 
been suddenly swallowed up in the boiling cauldron beneath. Some of the ponds 
are ninety feet in circumference, filled with transparent pale blue boiling water, 
sending up columns of steam. Channels of boiling water run along the grot 
in every direction, and the surface of this calcareous flat around the margin of the 
boiling ponds is covered with beautiful incrustations of lime and alum, in some 
parts forming flat saucer-like figures. Husks of maize, moss, and branches of 
vegetable substances, were incrusted in the same manner. 








I also observerL sm ull 
deep holes or wells here and there amongst the grass and rushes, from two inches 
to as many feet in diameter, filled with boiling mud, that rises up in large bub- 
bles, as thick as hasty pudding: these mud-pits send up a strong sulphurous 
smell. Although the ponds boiled violently, I noticed small flies walking swittly 
or rather running, on their surface. The steam that rises from these boil 
springs is visible ut a distance of many miles, appearing like the jets from a num- 
ber of steam-engines. 
VARIETY OF GRAVE-YARDS, AUCKLAND. 

On the slope of a lovely glen, leading inland from behind the Eastern extremity 
of Auckland, is situated the burial-ground belonging to members of the Church 
of England; and on the opposite side of 2 road which separates it from the open 
fern country extending towards Mount Eden, is enclosed a small piece of land, 
where those of the Catholic faith may find interment. The Jews also have railed 
in a neat parallelogram of ground, with a simple yet elegant entrance-gate, where 
they too bury their dead. The Dissenters’ grave-yard is next to that of the 
Jews, and is but partially enclosed; and further on, the burial-place of the 
Scottish Presbyterians is pointed out by a few flower-grown mounds peeping from 
amongst the fern and heather. 
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WAR AND TRADE. 

He [Te Awaitaia] was also present at the siege of Nga motu, a pal formerly 
situated at one extremity of the site now occupied by the settlement of New 
Plymouth. The inhabitants of this pah were assisted in their defence by several 
Europeans, who had mounted the guns of a vessel which had been wrecked on 
the coast, and worked them with such deadly effect that the Waikatos w t 
length compelled to raise the siege. Several incidents occurred during this siege, 
which, while they almost elicit a smile at their absurdity, yet strikingly display 
the unsophisticated character of these people. During the very heat of the con- 
test, a vessel arrived in the offi 








ting; a truce was immediately agreed upon in order 
to secure the advantages of trade, and the besiegers and besieged were soon seen 
promiscuously hurrying off to the vessel to barter their commodities and supply 
their wants. The besieged being in possession af a quantity of ready-dressed 
flax, (an article much sought after at that period by the trading-vessels on the | 
coast,) they exchanged it for a plentiful supply of tobacco, an article of which the 
besiegers were destitute. The vessel soon departed, and hostilities recommenced ; 
but after a few days another truce was proposed and concluded, for the purpose 
of trading with each other! The Waikatos were in possession of a great many 
spare muskets which they had captured at Pukerangiora, while the besieged were 
very deficient in arms: a brisk trade was immediately commenced, the Waikatos 
supplying their encmies with arms to be turned the next day against themselves, 
and receiving in exchange a portion of the tobacco that had been procured froin 
the vessel. The scene, as described by an eye-witness, must have been most 
ludicrous: the Waikato thrust his musket half-way through the pallisades ot 
the pah, retaining, however, a firm hold of his property until the intending pur- 
r from within thrust out in a similar manner the quantity of tobacco he 
was willing to give; neither party relinquishing his hold of the property about to 
change hands until he had secured a firm grasp of that offered by his adversary. 


NOZRANI IN 


| polygainy—our code, permitting wine, pork, and things stran 


EGYPT AND SYRIA. 


“ Nozrant” means “Nazarene”; and the author had better have szid 
“The Nazarene” at once. He is the Reverend Thomas Wilson, one of 
the ministers of the church of St. Peter's Mancroft, in Norwich. Mr. 
Wilson has an ardent love of travelling, which he has extensively indulged ; 
but his last journey has been of the nature of a religious pilgrimage, 
prompted by a wish, dated from the spelling of his first Bible lesson, that 
his feet should stand within the gates of Jerusalem. He has published 
this volume, too, with a pious ohject—that of improving the interior of St. 
Peter’s Mancroft, which is one of the noblest parish-churches in England, 
aud rendering it more fit for a place of public Christian worship. To 
raise a fund for this purpose, he read a series of lectures last season on 
various subjects—one of them, Eastern Travel; and to this fund the 
profits of the publication before us are to be a further contribution. 

The track of the reverend traveller has been over beaten ground, af- 
fording him no matter whatever for novelty of information or descrip- 
tion. Yet his book is not destitute of freshness, derived from the genial 
and enthusiastic character of the writer, the graphic truth of his pictures, 
and the habitual train of thought which associated the objects before 
him with the history of his faith. He first visited Egypt; made an ex- 
cursion up the Nile into the less known country of Nubia; explored 
the shores of the Red Sea; and, having returned to Cairo, travelled 
through Syria, to Jerusalem, the great object of his pilgrimage; whence 
he made journies to the Dead Sea, Nazareth, the Sea of Galilee, and 
the other most remarkable localities of Scripture story. A few extracts 
will show that the purchasers of the book, besides contributing to the 
good work of church-improvement in Norwich, may expect pleasant 
though grave reading. 

CONTRASTs BI 





WEEN THE EAST THE WEsT. 
ems to prevail between East and West wherever 
mewhere seen a curious parallel of opposition, 
length: e.g. they read and write from right 
shave the hair of the head let beard and 
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The rule of contradiction 
there is room to differ. I hav 
which might be carried to an amu 
to left—wwe from left to right; tl 
moustache grow—we let the hair of the head 


















moustache; we take off our hats in church—they take 






chairs—they recline on cushions; we eat with knife a 
md thumb; we dance with steps of the feet—they dance with gestures of the 
body; our clothes are tight and buttou theirs loose and tied; we calculate by 
the sun—they calculate by the moon; we ride with straight legs—they with knees 
up to the chin; our necks are enveloped and heads bare ir necks are bare and 
heads enveloped; their code, abjuring wine, pork, and things strangled, permits 
abhors poly- 
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Thus, in religion, morals, polities, literature, and life, 


gammy. } 
oppose, misunderstand, and misrepresent each other. 
THE GREAT P 

Our first expedition is to the top of the great pyrami 1 of Che »ps. Standing 
upon lower ground than that of Cephrenes, but in itself somewhat loftier, the 
perpendicular height is about five hundred feet; and its base is said to equal the 
area of Lineoln’s Inn Fields, following the line of houses. The material is lime- 
stone, much worn and shaken by time and violence. The steps, é. e. the successive 
layers or tiers of massive blocks which constitute the pyramid, are not less than 
two feet high, and require what the French call a bon jarret to ascend without 
assistance; which is, however, always at hand; my friend and myself being 
obliged to show much energy in our determination to trust to our own legs, for 
our Arab satellites, urged in their zeal for the service by inordinate love of bak- 
sheesh, and, skipping like chamois on a mountain, unencumbered with any gar- 
ment expressible or inexpressible, were resolutely bent on lifting, dragging, and 
shoving us up the steep, after a fashion which was anything but dignified, though 
doubtless very safe. Two little blue-robed bare-footed damsels, with porous 
earthen pitchers of delicious water from the Nile, were far more gentle and wel- 
come auxiliaries; and the “ baksheesh,” modestly murmured and fairly earned, 
was an appeal from the gazelle-eyed maidens too just and powerful to be resisted. 
Pausing half-way on the tremendous slope, we looked up and looked down on the 
piled mountain above and below us with a feeling of awe approaching to dread, 
though the footing is broad enough to insure safety to any one not cursed with a 
very topsy-turvy imagination: but here we shudder at the thought of the Eng- 
lishinan who, missing his hold on the first step, fell, and rolled and bounded, a 
bloody, bruised, and broken mummy, down that Brobdignagian staircase. This, 
of course, is a grand story for the guides; and, whether true or not, produces its 
impression then and there: his friend saw him stumble, caught the last glare of 
agony from his starting eyeballs, and heard the shriek of despair as the clutched 
fingers grasped and lost their hold upon the stone. An order has since been 
issued that no stranger shall climb the pyramids unattended by Arab guides. 
JERUSALEM, 


FRAMILD. 
































VIEW OF 

The room that I oceupy looks upon a court, from which a flight of steps leads 
to a flat roof; and here, once before the day closes, I spread the map and 
taken out of 





more bef 
Thanks to the plan of Sieber and Catherwood, — 
Dr. Robinson’s book and secured upon paste board, one needs no gui le, no vulgar 
gabbling cicerone, with his got-up sing-song of stupid lies: here we have Jerusa- 
lem before us and below us, with every hill, every valley, every tower, dome, and 
minaret, marked and nained in truth’and soberness. The city from this Western 
i e extent, magnificently lighted up by the sun sinking be- 
1 severe grandeur that so well becomes the stu- 
h it has been the ce. cre; no sound or sight of 

throng or hum of the busy human hive; 





open the compass. 
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point is seen in its whol 
hind us: its aspect is 
pendous aud awful deeds of whi 
gayety or gentleness, no stir of tra 


silent, massive, and solitary within—wild, barren, 





He—no 
and desolate without. : 
The dome of the Christian church which marks the Holy Sepulchre rises 
»we stand. Close by are the Greek and Cop- 
tic convents. Beyond them, South of the church, the large open space marked as 
the ruined palace of the once powerful Knights of St. John. These sites, with 
the Armenian and Syrian convents, and our own Episcopal church, whose walls 
have not yet risen, are all that by name or profession or worship bear witness to 
the gospel of Christ in the city where He t aught, over whi h He wept where He 
was crucified, dead, and buried, rising again the third day, to ascend into Heaven 
and sit at the right hanl of God! How hard to realize is the conviction that 
here has been appointed, from the foundation of the world, the scene of these in- 
scrutable and ineffable mysteries ! . . . . om 

The coup-d'eeil of the city is alt wether wilike any other that I have yet seen. 
The predominant character is pou lerous gloom; the heavy grey stone houses ~~ 
all flat-roofed, surmounted as at Hebron by white domes, the namber of whic 
strikes the eye as the leading pec iliarity in the style of architecture. Several 
extensive spaces are cleared and deserted; but no trees, no birds, no on 
softening embellishment. If there be beauty in Jerusalem, or in the hills tha 
stand round about her, it is the sublime beauty of stern endurance: “ for Jerusa 
lem is ruined”—* her house is left unto her desolate.” 

* Still o’er her head the clouds of sorrow roll, 
And God’s revenge sits heavy on her soul.” 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
Lucretia, or the Children of Night. By the Author of “ Rienzi,” &c. 
three volumes. 
The Will, or the Half-Brothers; a Romance. 


In 


In three volumes. 


Florentine History, from the Earliest Authentic Records to the Accession of 
i f By Henry Edward | 


Ferdinand the Third, Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
Napier, Captain in the Royal Navy, F.R.S. In six volumes. 
Characteristics of Men of Genius. In two volumes. 


Volume IL. 





The tendency of the age to mechanical decoration in connexion with literature, 
which we noticed last week, is extending itself even to smaller publications. The 
approach of Christmas doubtless contributes to induce the bibliopoles to throw 
more of taste and even richness into the getting-up of their publications, in order 
to render them more presentable as gift-books for the approaching season; but we 
do not remember to have seen such numbers before us at once as during the aa 
sent week. From J/erdsmen and Tillers of the Ground down to Tales about 
Shipwrecks, more or less of prettiness, and here and there of almost gorgeousness 
of garb, characterizes the entire list. 


The Herdsmen and Tillers of the Ground; or Ulustrations of Early Civili- | 


zation. By Mrs. Percy Sinnett. 
| The object of this volume, like one which preceded it, is to furnish matter for 
the outlines of a history of civilization, by exhibiting mankind in their primitive 
or “savage ” condition. If we remember rightly, the predecessor of J/erdsmen 
and Tillers of the Ground was occupied with the American Indians, Esquimaux, 
and tribes in a similar state. The book before us deals with people a st 
or two in advance of the hunter's and fisher’s life; treating of the nor 
of Asia and Eastern Europe—the Siberians, Mongols, and Cossacks; the more 
agricultural tribes frica, especially the wanderers of the Great Desert, toge- 
ther with the mountaineers of the Caucasus; and the Nogay Tartar settlers on 
the Sea of Asoph, who are agriculturists by order of Russia. The book is a 
compilation, but an able one—painstaking, clear, and well knit together. Herds- 
men and Tillers of the Ground is a very elegant and agreeable description of 
nationa! characteristics, deriving an added interest from the ob ect of the writer. 
If the retlections with which it is occasionally interspersed are not taken from the 
travellers wlio furnish the materials, she may almost aspire to a philosophical 
rank. } 
January Eve; a Tale ofthe Times. By George Soane, B.A. 
( Mr. Soane torestalls a charge that might be brought against him of imitating 
Boe, by pronouncing boz inimitable, and by stating that one tale which he was 
charged with imitatin n the Christmas Carol was published;before that work. 
In this January Ere there is some resemblance to the tales of Dickens that ap 
pear at Christmas time; but it is all external. Mr. Soane wants the genial 
spirit, though partaking largely of claptrap, which enables Dickens to appeal to the 
sympathies of the mass of mankind, and the tact which induces him generally to 
avoid things repugnant to the feelings, even when carrying his readers among the 
very dregs of socie In both these important points Mr. Soane falls short. 
His January Eve a too much in politics after the old Tory style of painting 
“ village politicians " at a public-house; and the principal character of the tale 
is a not very pleasi: The scheme of the story is to make a village 
Radical poacher, Tom Starlight, develop himself as a tyrant when raised to sudden 
affluence by the art of a rich Indian wicle, who feigns death in order to try him, 
and appears in propria persona when Mr. Starlight is found wanting. This con- 
trivance is stale enough; ittle of novelty in the other characters, or of 
keeping in the tale. } 
Partners for Lift 
trations by J 
{The reconciliation of 
whom had married a go 
forms the denouement of mercan 
angel of the plot is the proud merchant's cheer 
the happiness of all les is consummated at 
The persons and scenes are of the kind that one meets with in books rather 
than in actual life; for though there is nothing absolutely impossible in the cir- 
cumstances, and there are many touches of commonplace truth in description, the 
characters are vague and unreal for want of individuality, and there is an artifi- 
cial air about the whole story. Miss Toulmin aims at simplicity of style, and 
is sometimes facetious, sometimes pathetic; but her powers and manner ar 
suited to youthful than adult readers, and would have figured to bet 
tage, probably, in a j ; 

Mr. Absol 
graceful air to modern | 
militude, and to blend 
pretty, outside and 7 

My You thful Companic Brt 
{In the framework of this little book, a supposed old 
accounts of his school- companions, both in youth and 
any striking interest inthe matter; an 
works—too fine and too artificial, as if the writ 
the capacities of children. } 

The Sequel to Old Jolligic. Written in the same Spirit, by the same Spirit. 
(A little romance of common life, in which * Old Jolliffe” is the benevolent 
—_— that raises the poor and wretched to ha; 
lessons of charity to his neighbours. The style 
liness; but the pretty pictures that the writer paint: 
« Spirit "of the story, disarm obje ction. 

Rural Pickings; or Attractive 

Author of “ Points and Pickir 

[ The tor ies of this volume are the various feat 
with sketches, anecdotes, and short stories, 
far as the character and matter are concerned, it 
Thomas Miller's books on the same subject; 
written, it wants the freshness : 
tions. Miller seems to have dr: 
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; a Christmas Story. By Camilla Toulmin. 
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nery. By the 
» &e. 
Yy, iutermingled 
weil as poetical quotations. So 
bears a resemblance to some of 
it, though well and earnestly 
ul apparent accuracy of that writer's descrip- 
, n his landscapes from nature, or rather, nature 
has impressed certain scenes upon his mind: the author of Rural Pickings 
appears to have been more indebted to his memory and fancy than to 
direct observation. His pieces are compositions ra‘ her than transcripts, and his 
feelings upon and about the scene predominate » description of the scene 
itself. ] 
My Own Annual; an Mlustrated Gift-Book for Boys and Girls. 
Mark Merriwell. ; 
LA series of papers for the juvenile reader, 
combining fiction and information. Sou 
hommed Ali; others contain the informs 
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Edited by 


selected, but chiefly original ; 
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mn of geography and the animation of 


travels—as the account of Jerusalem; there are fairy tales for those who like 
them, juvenile stories for those who prefer more seeming matter of fact; and the 
lover of natural history will not find himself altogether neglected. The mechani- 
cal, however, it must be owned is the chief point in the volume: it is the binder 
With his scarlet and gold, the engraver with his hundred cuts of various merit, 
who gives a prominence to the 
not demand for it. } 


publication, that its own literary character would 


we biographical—as the notice of Ma- | 


piness and prosperity, and gives | 


ted in its home- 


Christmas Rhymes; or Three Nights’ Revelry. 

| [An elegant volume of verse and pictures, the production of a family party: two 
| sisters, Elish and Frances Lamont, contribute the “ Rhymes ” and their illustra- 
tions, and the Brothers Lamont are the publishers. A modest preface, and indi- 
cations of talent, though but imperfectly developed, dispose one to receive this 
voluntary offering with the favour that all graceful and agreeable attempts at 
entertainment are entitled to at holyday times. 

The “ Christmas Rhymes” consist of ballads of romantic legends and local 
superstitions, supposed to be narrated by those of the guests, assembled to keep 
Christmas in an old baronial hall, upon whom the lot falls to entertain the com- 
pany; a description of the festivities and the characters assembled serving as the 
setting to the stories. 

Elish Lamont possesses a flow of versification, and a vague, dreamy, sugges- 
tive kind of narrative, well suited to the class of subjects. Her designs are re- 
markable for a sense of the beautiful, and a perception of character in expres- 
sion; though the want of skill in art obscures these qualities. ] 

The Horse and his Rider; or Sketches and Anecdotes of the noble Quadru- 
ped, and of Equestrian Nations. By Rollo Springfield. 

[A selection of anecdotes of horses and horsemen, with information about the 
horse, freely taken from various sources, and cleverly put together. The number 
of anecdotes, individual, national, and from natural history, renders the matter 
very readable; and some dashing plates add a gift-book appearance to the 
volume. | 

Tales about Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. By Peter Parley, Author of 
“Tales about Europe,” &c. Embellished with forty-nine Engravings. 

{Narratives of some of the most remarkable shipwrecks; connected together by 
the personality of the narrator, and told in Peter Parley’s peculiar style. The 
little book is tull of interest from the character of its subjec ts. } 

The .Encid of Virgil; with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory; a 
Metrical Clavis; and an Historic al, Geographic al, and Mythological Index. 
By Charles Anthon, LL.D., &c. Edited, with considerable alterations, 
and adapted to the use of English schools and colleges, by the Reverend 
W. Trollope, M.A. 

[ Another edition of Anthon's .22neid; which was prepared before the appear- 
ance of its two predecessors, but delayed through the death of Mr. Tegg. 
The principle on which the English editor, the Reverend Mr. Trollope, has pro- 
ceeded, is rather to take Anthon as a basis, then to reprint him. He very materi- 
ally cuts down the translations of common passages, which it is the business of 
the pupil to construe for himself, and adds new matter bearing “ upon peculiari- 
ties of language and construction.” It is probable, notwithstanding Mr. Trollope’s 
omissions, that further condensation and excision might advantageously be applied. ] 

The New Spe aker, and Holyday Task-Book. Selected from Classical Greek, 
Latin, and English Writers. By the Reverend W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 

[A selection of passages from Greek, Latin, and English writers, of a grave and 
argumentative character; oratorical rather than dramatic, though designed for 
recitation by pupils at school. Mr. Sewell truly considers (iat boys are rarely 
able to assume a character: perhaps the same inability exists as to their giving 
proper utterance to lofty el or political speculations, because they cannot under- 
stand them. The simplest style of composition in the outset is best adapted to 
form a good reader or speaker. A youth mouthing the orations of Cicero, or 
those speeches which Livy and other historians invent for their characters, must 
be one of two things—tlat, or turgid; and the same remark may be made as to 
Burke and others of his rank. ] 

A New French Grammar, according to the standard of t 
demy; for the use of English learners. With Exercises, 
Pontet, a native of Paris, &c. 

| The chief features of this grammar are the introduction of new and nice points of 
pronunciation and other mooted questions, with the authorities appended, and the 
elaborate character of the exercises to each example. Droperly 1, the gram- 
mar seems fitted to supersede an exercise-book altogether: but the earlier exer- 
cises cannot all be used by the pupil, as he is sometimes called upon to assign 
the person, tense, and mood to verbs, and so forth, before he has learned them. ] 

The Obligations of the World to the Bible; a series of Lectures to Young 
Men. By Gardiner Spring, D.D., New York. 

Vital Christianity: Essays and Discourses on the Religion of Man and the 
Religion of God. By Alexander Vinet, D.D., Protessor of Theology in 
Lausanne, Switzerland. Translated, with an Introduction, by Robert 
Turnbull, Pastor of Harvard Street Church, Boston. 

[ Two cheap reprints of American publications; one of which, oddly enough, is a 
translation trom the French,—less instigated, however, by the foreign reputation 
of Vinet, than by the recommendation of D’Aubigné, who spoke of him to Mr. 
Turnbull as the “ Chalmers of Switzerland.” } 

Analysis of the Latin Tongue. Intended for the use of Schools. By the late 
Reverend Thomas Cooke, Master of the Endowed School of Middleton. 
New edition, enlarged and revised, by the Reverend C. H. Clifford, A.B. 

[The reprint of a work which was written as an introduction to Corderius, when 
that book was in fashion. This analysis might then be useful as giving the stu- 
dent a vocabulary, and exercising him in the inflections and the leading rules of 
syntax. It is now superseded by publications that, by beginning with the govern- 
ment of the genitive case, enable the pupil to commence earlier than in the book 
before us, which opens with verbs. ] 

Memoirs of the Lift of Colon l Ilutchinson. Written by his Widow. To 
which is prefixed, the Life of Mrs. Hutchinson, written by Herself. Fifth 
edition. To which is now first added, an Account of the Siege of 
Lathom House, defended by the Countess of Derby against Sir Thomas 

Pairfax. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) 

[ This reprint contains the notes and additions of the Reverend Julius Hutchinson, 
the original editor. Chronological dates and references, with a general index, 
have also been added; and, in compliance with a suggestion in the Edinburgh 
Review, “a few obsolete words and minor defects of phraseology have been spar- 
ingly altered for those of modern usage”: an alteration of a very questionable 
kind. The “Siege of Lathom House” is printed from an original account of un- 
certain authorship, of which two manuscripts are in existence—one at Oxford, one 
in the British Museum. } 

Lives of the Italian Painters. Michel Angelo, by R. Duppa, LL.B. Raffaello, 
by Quatremere de Quincy, Perpetual Secretary of the Académie des 
Beaux Arts. (Bogue’s European Library.) 

[ This volume contains the best critical biographies extant ef the two greatest 
artists ia the world. Mr. Duppa’s life of Michel Angelo is a careful compilation 
from Vasari and other authorities, with some dry, formal criticism; valuable chiefly 
for its facts. The life of Ratiaello, by M. Quatremere de Quincy, on the contrary, is 
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| an animated and learned discourse on the genius and art of the painter, rather 





than a biography. Both books, however, will be acceptable in the dearth of in 
formation about the great Italian painters. ] 
SERIALS. 

China, Political, Commercial, and Social: Treaties and Intercourse with 
England, Russia, Fratce, America, &c. By R. Montgomery Martin, late 
her Majesty's Treasurer for the Colonial, Consular, and Diplomatic Ser- 
vices in China, &c. Part I. 

[In general plan this publication resembles the author's British Colonies, though 
differing in details, from the nature of the subjects. It is also akin to Mr. 
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Montgomery Martin's earlier book, both in its merits and defects. China displays 
the results of a good deal of reading, and brings together a great many facts; but 
the reading has not been of a very critical kind, and the facts are rather put to- 


gether than digested. From the nature of the subject, perhaps, the Topographical | 
Section is the neatest and completest ; Banking and Currency the most interest- | 


ing, as apparently drawn from living knowledge, not jumbled up from books or 
Chinese official documents. The Bill and Banking system is curious from its 
strong resemblance to what ours is now. Some of the Chinese promissory notes 
are not so transferable as British—rather securities than negotiable instruments. 
When due, they are not presented by the last holder, but sometimes passed in suc- 
cession from endorser to endorser, and paid by each. The most “ simple and ef- 


fectual mode,” however, is for the holder, with all the endorsers, to wait upon the | 


wer,—an improvement upon the European mode of dunning singly. } 


Dealings with the Firm of Dombey and Son, Wholesale, Retail, and for | 


a. By Charles Dickens. With Lilustrations by H. K. Browne. 
o. IIL. 
piecemeal mode of publication almost deters us from es 


progress in 
It is excessively inconvenient for the critica 


im 
. Dickens's works. reader, and 
not very good, we suspect, for the writer. 

tioning of light and shade, since every “ part” must be sparkling—must have 
some excitement, though the development of story and character might profit 
more by a quieter style of treatment. And the critic scarcely knuws how to 
estimate the structure from the single bricks. What looks good now may be 
rendered ao by the sequel, and vice versa. However, Mr. Dickens's un- 
critical readers are many, and it is his choice to please them. To venture a 
guess, Dombey and Son makes good progress. 
mannerisms, but also by his peculiar powers. Master Paul, the “Son,” comes 
upon the scene as a substantive person at the age of five; and the early indica- 
tions of his character promise novelty and interest. Other new characters ap- 
pear, mostly real, and cleverly sketched. } 


The Irish Railway Guide. . No. I. 


A. revised reprint, from the Handbook for Ireland, of notices of such prominent | 
ts on the different lines of railway as can be observed by a traveller rapidly | 


whirled along. To these topographical descriptions are added lists of the times 
of departure of trains, and coaches running in conjunction with them, as well as 
of the fares, regulations, and so forth. The charges are lower than on tlie English 
lines, often much lower. } 
Gatherings from Spain. By the Author of “The Handbook of Spain”; 
chiefly selected from that work, with much new matter. Part I. (Murray’s 
Home and Colonial Library. 

The omitted from the Handbook of Spain are chiefly the antiquarian mate- 
rials which somewhat overlaid that work, or specific information only useful to the 
actual traveller. These Gatherings consist of the historical, anecdotical, and 
descriptive matter; and the additions are of a similar general character. In future, 
the Handbook will appear without the topics now transplanted to these Gather- 
ings from Spain. ] 

ILLUSTRATED Works. 
The Waverley Novels. Abbotsford edition. Volume XII. 


[This is the conclusion of the most compact, complete, and handsome edition of | 
e Waverley Novels; a body of fiction almost unrivalled for the extent and va- | 


riety of knowledge and research as well as of inventive power displayed in the 
works of one author. There have been several imaginative writers as voluminous 
as Walter Scott; but few so vigorous, various, and refreshing. 

The Abbotsford edition of the Waverley Novels is unique in regard to the 

uantity and quality of its illustrations. These twelve volumes contain two 
yaa wood-engravings of the most elaborate execution, and a hundred and 
twenty steel plates by the best line-engravers. Wilkie, Landseer, Leslie, and 
Mulready, are among the painters who have contributed designs; the landscapes 
inclade some fine pictures by Turner, Stanfeld, Roberts, Allom, and Hill; and 
portraits, views, and delineations of antiquarian objects, by artists of talent, 
enrich every chapter. Nothing, in short, that the pencil can supply in the way 
of illustrating the persons, costumes, usages, and arts of the time and countries 
where the scenes of the story are laid, has been omitted. These graphic records 
of the past are eminently valuable as illustrating the novels and romances of 
Scott; which re t scenery and characters, events and usages, whose originals 
are traceable in the annals of the time. 

The concluding volume has for its frontispiece Wilkie’s admirable group of 
the Scott family, in rustic guise—in point of character and effect a mas- 
terpiece of art; and in its pages we are shown the library where the author of 
Waverley wrote and studied, the bed in which he died, and the tombstone that 
covers his mortal remains. 

This edition forms a noble monument to the genius of Scott, that is worthy to 
be built up in every book-case in Christendom. } 

Burns’ Illustrated Catalogue; a list of Popular Works recently published ; 
with Descriptive Notices, and Specimens of the engravings, letterpress, &c. 
— selection of specimen-pages from the various illustrated publications of Mr. 
urns, comprises examples of the style of several eminent English designers who 
have drawn upon wood; including Messrs. Cope, Creswick, Dyce, Herbert, Hors- 
ley, Pickersgill junior, Selous, Tenniel, &c.; and it contains some finely-executed 
cares on wood by some of the best artists. Altogether, it exhibits the taste 
and enterprise of the publisher, and the skill of the artists and printer, in a fayour- 
able light. ] 








FINE ARTS. 
DANGER OF THB NATIONAL PICTURES. 
GENERAL interest has been excited respecting the fate of the pictures at 
the National Gallery; and it spreads as each new visiter makes his report. 
Some sensation has probably been created even among the officials. Two ru- 


mours have reached us, not altogether incompatible —that the answer of | 


the managers to the charges brought against them is to be the continuance 
of their destructive course of “cleaning”; but also that the cleaning will 
not be resumed till next summer. 


to the supposed intention, it is to proceed. Now the pastcannot be helped, 


but the future can; and if the process be continued, we wish all those who | 


are able, both of the profession and of the public, to take note of the effect 
on other pictures. 

There are two sorts of “cleaning.” One consists in the removal of any 
extraneous matter that may have been put upon a picture after leaving the 
painter's hands. 
be removed. It is reported that some persons still employed at the Gal- 
lery have themselves rendered cleaning necessary, by putting on oil, or even 
that modern abomination macguelp—bad as a “ vehicle ” for pigments, but 
detestable as a varnish. Even this kind of cleaning needs the utmost skill, 
care, and discretion; and if it cannot be effected without risk to the body of 
the picture, it had better be left alone. Any damage done to a great work 
is ill compensated even by clearness of surface. 

The other kind of “cleaning” professes to consider the “ darkness” of 
old pictures as removeable—perhaps as consisting altogether of some foreign 
substances, perhaps as being a change in the painter's own “ glaziug,” which 
may be removed by competent hands, the picture being “restored.” This 


It tends to prevent a due appor- | 


It is marked by all the writer's | 


At some time or other, then, according 


Varnish which is much more recent than the picture can ! 


is a process of destruction by which the work of the old master is dis- 
solved, aud that of some modern painter, probably not a master, substituted. 
It is the kind of process which has been employed on the pictures that 
are already damaged; and we will explain its effects alittle more distinctly, 
—as before, avoiding technical terms, so that the unprofessional reader may 
use his own observation. 

“ Glazing” isa very equivocal term; but it commonly means thin transpa- 
rent colouring, which is much used in the finishing processes. A colour 
placed over another totally alters the quality of the colour beneath: red 
over green, for instance, neutralizes green; and were a flesh tint slightly 
green, a thin layer of transparent red would not appear as red, but would 
simply neutralize the greenness beneath. The skilful painter does not use 
this transparent colouring as a mere corrective, but he lays on his opaque 
pigments with a view to what is to be superimposed. The “ glazing,” there- 
fore, is a constituent part of the colouring as conceived by the painter. 
Titian was jealous of observation, and avoided it by painting in privacy; 
but it appears from his works that after he had brought his painting to a 
stage which most artists would consider a finish, he went over all the more 
delicate parts with transparent colours varied to innumerable shades to 
imitate the countless variety of tints observable in nature. The effect of 
luminousness and transparency is produced by the solid and brilliant 
| painting beneath, whose surface reflects the light through the transparent 
| paint, and that translucent paint gives the precise quality to the tint. 
Being thin, and almost imperceptible whether as substantive coats of paint 
or as substantive tints, these outer paintings are scarcely distinguishable 
from the varnish superimposed, or from the dirt, if the picture has been 
| badly kept and the dirt suffered to eat into the surface. These outer 
| paintings, therefore, are exceedingly susceptible of injury. 

There is an idea that the “ darkness” which time produces in a picture 
| is valued by mere bigots as an attribute of the Old Masters, and that com- 
} mon sense therefore may disregard such bigotry. This is a vulgar miscon- 
ception. The darkness, when it does occur, is a misfortune, but an un- 
avoidable one. It takes place proportionately in all the pigments; and if 
the proportion be violated by the change, it is usually that the greatest 
change takes place in some of the lightest pigments. The whole picture 
is darker, throughout. Now if you remove some of the darker tints, you 
destroy the relation of the whole; and while, in literal terms, some of the 
surface may show a lighter hue, relatively some of the lightest parts are 
made darker. Hence, although a picture may look lighter, it will look less 
luminous. We need not say anything of the violation of “harmony” in 
colour, which Titian and others of his school so profoundly felt and un- 
derstood. To all who remember Rubens’s “ Peace and War” before the 
late injuries, it will furnish a striking illustration of what we have ex- 
plained. 

One of the pictures that court the future assaults of the “ cleaner” is the 
* Consecration of St. Nicholas,” by Paul Veronese; for it has got very 
dark. Now if that picture be touched, let the reader observe what will 
happen. At present it is “ dark,” but it is eminently luminous. The 
spectator may have some difficulty to discern the outline in many parts, 
some even to detect the precise nature of the local colour, here and there, 
in the objects represented; but a real light seems to play over all, to glow 
in the gold and glance upon the rich stuffs. That luminous appearance 
is produced by the great skill with which the painter combined his pig- 
ments, opaque and transparent, and is the effect of his work as a whole. 
The picture is darker than when he left it—it is as if some part of the 
outward light were excluded; but the reality of the light—its play, its 
changeful glow on the different surfaces of the objects in the picture—are 
still preserved in their due relation and vitality. Let the cleaner rub away all 
the “ dark,” and the whole relations of the picture will be changed. The local 
colours in various parts will be more plainly discerned,—that is, a red here, 
a green or a yellow there, will present itself to the spectator more ob- 
viously, so that he may know it and call it by its name in the list of 
colours; but the exquisitely luminous effect will be gone. The difference 
| will be much after thisfashion. Now, the picture presents an assemblage of 
rich tints, illumined by a warm summer sun, but seen as if in a partially 
darkened place,—and the reader knows how the reflected rays of the sum- 
mer sun will play and glow in a half-darkened room: let the outer 
painting go, and the shutters will be thrown open, but the sun illumining 
the picture will be that of winter. Nay, the change will be worse: the 
picture will be sent back to a stage before Paul Veronese had finished; only 
it will be disfigured, as the “ Peace and War” is, by a wounded surface and 
the debris of the outer painting. 

Possibly, since it is thus marked for observation, the cleaners may spare 
this picture: but their work will no less be traceable in others,—in Rubens's 
“ Chateau,” for instance, Sebastian del Piombo’s “ Giulia Gonzaga,” Titian’s 
“ Ganymede,” or some of the Claudes. 

Henceforth, the proceedings at the National Gallery will be watched. 
But we trust that the attention already excited will suflice to arrest the 
progress of destruction, at least till there shall have been a public inquiry 
by some competent authority. 








| The Society of Painters in Water Colours held their annual general 
meeting on Monday: the President, Secretary, and Treasurer—Mr. Copley 
Fielding, Mr. John W. Wright, and Mr. F. Mackeazie—were unanimously 
reélected. th ’ 

At a meeting of the Royal Academy on Tuesday, Mr. William Edward 
Frost and Mr. Paul Falconer Poole were elected Associates. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Dee. 1. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
end Road, varnish-manufacturers—Ladyman and Scott, 
Hardy and Co, Nottingham arriers—Nicholson 
; 'y and Co, Blackfriars 
iillers—Malenoir and 
Rayleigh, Essex, 
jracechurch Street, 
Gresham Street, 
nants—Jackson 
Crutchedfriars, 
stoue- 


Mi 
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Brothers, 





| Gibbins, 
| Crosthwaite, Cumberland, j 
| and Co. Castleford, Yorkshire ~ 
Koad, printers’ brokers—West and Nichols, Wells next the Sea, 0 
Moore, Lower Thames Street, dry-fish-salesmen—J. and Webb, 
| grocers—Wilkin and Co. Live~pool. ship-brokers—Ricketts and Co. ¢ 
merchants—Manning and Co. Bristol, druggists—Place and Wood, 
| silk-manafacturers-—Godtrey and Parker, Liverpool, provision-merch 
and Cawthra, Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstaplers—Vines and Lewis, 
mealmen—Vines and Co. Crutchedfriars, mealmen—G. and 5. Sharp, Lambeth, 
|} masons—J. and I. Morgan, Abergavenny. 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
Putturrs, Epwarp Wepewoop, Bishopsgate Street, china-dealer. 
ToruaM, James, Brewood, Siaffordshire, road-contractor. 
BANKRUPTS. 6: self 
ALLEN, Josera Biante, Brixton, brick-merchant, to surrender Dec. 8, Jan. : et 
tors, Messrs. Chauntley and Westwood, Gray's Inn Square ; oificial assignee, Mr. 
cher, King’s Arms Yard. 
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Browne, CuaRtes Moses, Newchurch, Isle of Wight, schoolmaster, Dec. 8, Jan. 22: 
solicitors, Messrs. Rhodes and Lane, Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Alder- 


manbury. 

Luck, Georce, and Crorr, Writ1aM, York Road, Lambeth, drapers, Dec. 15, Jan. 
19: solicitors, Messrs. Lawrence and Plews, Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, 
Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Payne, Joun, Weymouth, draper, Dec. 10, Jan. 12: solicitors, Messrs. Mardon and 
Pritchard, Christ Church Chambers, Newgate Street; Mr. Arden, Weymouth; Mr. 
Lambert, Exeter ; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzell, Exeter 

Stone, Rosert, Petham, Kent, grocer, Dec. 10, Jan. 11: solicitors, Mr. Kirk, Sy- 
mond’s Inn; Mr. Chipperfield, Canterbury ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman 
Street. 

Watson, Witu1aM, Birkenhead, victualler, Dec. 14, Jan. 7 : solicitors, Messrs. John- 
son and Co., Temple ; Mr. Bremmer, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

WILp1NeG, Georce, Dartford, miller, Dec. 10, Jan. 11: solicitor, Mr. Tripp, Adelaide 
Place ; official assignee, Mr. T i, Old Jewry Chambers. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 23, Reis and Co. Fenchurch Street, merchants—Dec. 22, Sharp, All Saints, 
Southampton, attorney—Dec. 23, Ashdown, Chatham, ironmonger—Dec. 23, F. a 
Holmes, Southtown, Suffolk, ship-builders— Dec. 22, Spencer, Halstead, Essex, tanner 
—Dec. 22, Currie and Seignette, Mincing Lane, merchants--Dec. 28, Brooks, Robert 
Street, Hampstead Road, stationer—Dec. 23, Watton, New Bond Street, tobacconist— 
Dec. 23, Piper, Cheapside, stay. facturer—Dec. 22, Hansen, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
merchant— Dec. 31, Rogers, Newport, fire-brick-manufacturer—Dee. 22, Hare, Liver- 
pool, tallow-chandler—Dec. 22, Davies, Liverpool, oil-merchant—Dec. 23, Lawton, 
Mottram, Cheshire, woollen-manufacturer—Dec. 23, Gray, Manchester, upholsterer— 
Dec. 11, M*Dougall, Liverpool, factor—Dec. 22, Pattinson, Liverpool, merchant—Dec. 
23, Ball, Cheadle, Staffordshire, li 1 











CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 22, Meunier, Leicester Place, Leicester Square, hotel-keeper—Dec. 22, Edwards, 
¥dol Lane, Tower Street, bricklayer—Dec. 24, Blunden, Basingstoke, grocer—Dec. 23, 
Joyce, London Wall, stove-manufacturer—Dec. 19, Elliot, Beer Lane, Great Tower 
Street, house-smith— Dec. 23, Beaton, Upper Street, Islington, tailor—Dec. 31, Savage, 
Nunney, Somersetshire, butcher—Dec. 22, Hutchinson, Liverpool, merchant. 

To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before December 22. 

Ward, Nottingham, maltster—Merrett, Leadenhall Street, surgeon—Bloor, Tutbury, 
Staffordshire, brewer—Balli Itster—Stockbridge, High Street, Wands- 
worth, tohacconist. DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Rothschild, Great Queen Street, diamond-merchant ; first div. of 6s. any Thurs- 
day; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Clarke, George Street, Mansionhouse, lock- 
manufacturer ; first div. of ls. 6d. any Thursday ; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— 
Nelson, Great Portland Street, hotel-keeper ; first div. of Is. 6d. any Thursday; Mr- 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— Mitchell, Finsbury Place South, furniture-dealer; first 
div. of 10s. any Thursday ; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Clarke, Goswell Road, 
draper; first div. of 4s. 6d. any Thursday; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Allen, 
Waltham Cross, apothecary ; first div. of 9¢. any Thursday; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers—Barley, Wisbeach, grocer ; first div. of Is. 8d. any Thursday; Mr. Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Rudman, Bath, oilman ; first div. of 5s. 6d. any Tharsday ; Mr. 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Waterhouse and Sutton, Manchester, calico-printers ; 
first div. of 7s. 6d. Dec. 8, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manchester— 
Rhodes, Manchester, cotton-spinner; first div. of 114d. Dec. 8, or any subsequent Tues- 
day; Mr. Fraser, Manchester—Burroughs, Liverpool, ironmonger; first div. of Is. 

. 3, or any subsequent Thursday; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—Hand, Molleston, 
Pembrokeshire, coal-merchant ; second div. of 2s. 5d. and first div. of 6s. 8d. on new 
proofs, Dec. 2, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Miller, Bristol—Conlen, Chelten- 
ham, woollendraper ; first div. of 2s. Dec. 2, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Miller, 
Bristol—Lewis, Bath, innkeeper; second div. of 2d. and first div. of ls. 9d. on new 
proofs, Dec. 2, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Miller, Bristol—Werninck, Ply- 
mouth, merchant ; further div. of 13d. any day after Dec. 7; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter— 
Caines, Chilton Cantelo, Somersetshire, corn-dealer ; first and final div. of 3s. 2d. any 
day after Dec. 7; Mr. Hernaman, Bristol—Fordyce, Newcastle-upen-Tyne, bookseller ; 
second div. of 4d. Dec. 5, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne— Baxter, Sheffield, merchant ; second div. of 2s. Dec. 4, or any subsequent Fri- 
day; Mr. Kynaston, Leeds. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Arson, W. J., Blairgowrie, merchant, Dec. 8, 29. 

Fatconer, A., Edinburgh, book-agent, Dec. 9, 30, 

M‘GrBBoN, J., Glasgow, merchant, Dec. 7, Jan. 4. 


Friday, Dec. 4. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Hellawell and Co., Huddersfield, toy-dealers—Jackson and Co. Whitehaven, wine- 
merchants—L, adler and Cope, Newgate Street, glovers—Cheetham and Lightfoot, Not- 
turers—Rishton and Evans, Manchester, share-brokers—Harvey 
and Co. = Yorkshire, linen-manufacturers; as far as regards J. W ilkinson— 
Medcalf and Harbutt, North Shields, brewers—J. and G. Kennedy, Liverpool, drapers 
—Temple and Co. Brabant Court, wine-merchants; as far as regards W. M. Temple— 
Hunt and Wykes, Leicester, grocers—Brooks and Co. Stalybridge, linendrapers—R. and 
J. Halcro, Sunderland, merchants—Jackson and Co. Barnsley, Yorkshire—Bates and 
Co. Calcutta, commission-agents—Freeman and Catton, Hudderstield, masons—J. and 
R. Bond, Lancaster, hosiers—Burford and Kay, Manchester, calico-printers— Cooke 
and Stannard, Queen Street, Cheapside, warehousemen—lDickinson and Co. Leeds, 
share-brokers—Jacob and Hoare, Bread Street, warehousemen--Marshall and Co, 
Aldermanbury, lace-manufacturers—Finlayson and Ord, Aberdeen, drapers. 
BANERUPTS. 

ANDERTOX, THomas, Yardley, Worcestershire, miller, to surrender Dec. 19, Jan. 19: 
solicitor, Mr. Tarleton, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Botte, Witx1aMm, Dover, grocer, Dec. 18, Jan. 19: svlicitors, Messrs. Simpson and 
Cobb, Moorgate Street ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Brooker, Henry, High Street, Peckham, groeer, Dec. 11, Jan. 15: solicitor, Mr. May, 
Princes Street, Spitalfields; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

CHESTERTON, GEORGE, and WoopaLt, James, Birmingham, glass-manufacturers, Dec. 
16, Jan. 9: solicitors, Mr. Reece, Birmingham; Mr. Tarleton, Birmingham ; official as- 
signee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham 

Coox, Davin, Liverpool, wheelwright, Dec. 18, Jan. 8: solicitors, Messrs. Corn- 
thwaite and Co., Old Jewry Chambers; Mr. Pemberton, Liverpool; official assignee, 
Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

CconntncHaM, SAMUEL, Minerva Street, Hackney Road, proprietor of saw-mills, Dec. 
il, Jan. 16: solicitor, Mr. Taylor, Moorgate Street ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sam- 
brook Court. 

FRANcts, ALFRED Joun, and Pencivat, ALFRED, Liverpool, slate-merchants, Dec. 17, 
Jan. 19: solicitors, Messrs. Bridger and Co. London Wall; Mr. Dodge, Liverpool ; offi- 
celal assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

Gam™Mace, Tuomas, and Mort, James, King Street, Seven Dials, cheesemonger, 
Dec. 12, Jan. 23: solicitor, Mr. Rosser, Dyer’s Buildings, Holborn; official assignee, 
Mr. Green, Aldermantury. 

Grauam, sen. Josepn, Alnwick, bookseller, Dec. 21, Jan. 21 : solicitors, Messrs. Meg- 
gison and Co. King’s Road; Messrs. Leithead and Wilsor, Alnwick; official assignee, 
Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

HAutaM, itrcuarp, Neweastle-under-Lyme, grocer, Dec. 15, Jan. 19: solicitors, Mr. 
Harding, Newcastle-under-Lyme; Mr. Smith, birmingham; official assignee, Mr. 
Valpy, Birmingham. 

Hopsott, Wit11aM, South Ash, Kent, farmer, Dec. 22, Jan. 22: solicitors, Mr. Tripp, 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge ; Mr. Harwood, Dartford ; sanetal assignee, Mr. Ed- 
wards, Old Jewry. 

MALras, CuaRLes, Manchester, victualler, Dec. 17, Jan. 7 
son and Co. Temple; Mr. Dearden, Manchester; oiticial on 
chester. 

Suarp, jun. Witttam, Pudsey, York, brewer, Dec. 22. Jan. 12: solicitors, Messrs. 
mg th and Co, Staple Inn; Mr. Sanderson, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Kynaston, 











olicitors, Messrs. John- 
gnee, Mr. Hobson, Man- 






Sricer, Joun Epwarp, and Pociton, Cornetirs, Alton, Hampshire, paper-manufac- 
turers, Dec. 17, Jan. 18: solicitor, Mr. Wilkinson, Nicholas Lane ; official assignee, 
Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Stuart, Davin, Stockbridge Terrace, Pimlico, baker, Dec. 18, Jan. 22: solicitor, Mr. 
Hare, Coleman Strect ; ; Official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 
peraeast, WILLIAM, Hull, millwright, Dec. 16, Jan. 20: solicitors, Messrs. Hicks and 

arris, Gray’s Inn Square ; Messrs. Holden and Son, Hull; official assignee, Mr. 
Kynaston, Hull. 
nn ILLIAMs, Morris, Foster Lane, Cheapside, warehouseman, Dec. 16, Jan. 15. aoli- 

ors, Messrs. Pain and Hatherley, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, 

King’s Arms Yard. 

Witson, James Peter, Clarence ~~ Pentonville, builder, Dec. 12, Jan. 23: soli- 
cial ig 











DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 30, English, New Broad Street, printer—Dec. 30, Morley, Bread Street, ware- 
houseman—Dec. 30, Holt, Manchestcr, banker.-—Dec. 29, Haddock, Warrington, book- 
seller. CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dee. 26, Baseley, Bolingbroke Row, Walworth, cheesemonger—Dec. 28, Glasscock, 
Cambridge, wine-merchant—Dec. 28, Mullett, West Peckam, paper-nanufactnrer. 

To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before December 25. 

Hellewell, Halifax, worsted-manufacturer—Kearton, Lamb Street, Spitalfields, cheese- 
monger—Newburn, Wood Church, Cheshire, carpenter—Orange, Liverpool, bootinaker 
—Ricoardo junior, Reading, banker— Davis, Chepst hire, currier—Boult, 
Liverpool, stock-broker—Carlisle, West Derby, “Lancashire, builder—Hawley, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, grocer—Allison, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer—Fenton, St. Ishmael’s, 
Carmarthenshire, brick-maker— Benbow, Cheltenham, mercer. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Hughes, Piccadilly, upholsterer; second div. of 3jd., Dec. 2, and two subsequent 
Wednesdays ; Mr. Turquand, Old ee ae Brandon, Suffolk, brewer ; first div. 
of 2s. 6d.. Dee. 2, and two sub Jays; Mr. Turq Old Jewry— 
Stocker senior, Seckfurd Street, a engineer ; first div. of Is. 3d., Dec. 2, and 
two subsequent Wednesdays; Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry—Holt, Manchester, banker; 
second div. of 19s. 4d., Dec. 1, and every subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, ‘Manches- 
ter—Walker, Leeds, tallow-chandler; first div. of 3d., Dec. 9, or any subsequent Wed- 
nesday ; Mr. Freeman, Leeds—Parker and Co. Sheffield, bankers ; third div. of Is. 6d., 
Dec. 14, and five subsequent days, or any Friday after Jan. 10; Mr. Freeman, Sheffield 
— Lowe, Bristol, ivory-turner ; second div. of 4s. 6d. and first div. of 4s. 6d., on new 
proofs, Dec. 9, or any sub nt Wi day; Mr. Miller, Bristol—Hutchisson, Sun- 
derland, tea-dealer ; first div. of 3s., on any Saturday after Dec. 11; Mr. Baker, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne— B. and G. H. D. Lawrence, Crown Court, Old Broad Street, mer- 
chants ; a div. of 4s., Dec. 4, and any subsequent Friday ; Mr. Follett, Basinghall St. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

_ STEWART junior, P., Perth, merchant, Dec. 12, Ja 12, Jan. 2. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 












































































































Saturd. | Monday | Tueaday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
8 per CentConsols .... .seeseeee 95 95 9 95, be 
Ditto for Account . .. un «ene e 95¢ 95 95 ee 
3 per Cents Reduced ........+-++++ 958 93 04 cy) 4 
3d per Cents ......00.. cevceeeceses 954 96 95: 96; 96) 96 
Long Annuities ........ oi evecereee % 9 % — 
Bank oaene 7 per Cent ......se00s e 2065 206. 206 ‘206 _ soed 
India Stock, 10$...........ss0es00s 255 | —— | 258 260 2585 | —— 
Exchequer Bills, Ie. odie 7 pm 6 10 1c 7 lo 
India Bonds, 3 per Cent .....+-+.+.05> = no —_ —— — 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official quese during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling)........- 5p. Ct | Massachusetts(Sterling)...6 p.Ct. —_— 
Austrian ..,.....- veseceeeed — | l8Sexd Mexican .... ceesccese.css = 223 
Belgian... _- v5 | Michigan .....+..++ «+. ~t— oe 
Ditto..... = — |} Mississippi (Sterling)......6 — — 
Brazilian ...... - 85) |) Neapolitan ......+.+-++++. 5— —_ 
Buenos Ayres e — 43 Ne : ton ae (isba rere. i 87 
SEE -gnovsens ancece ~ — |! Ohio.... ...... : t= — 
. _ 864 | Feamnytventa ove it — —_— 
- 60 =|} Peruvian.... ..- see 37 
- 92 | Portuguese .. ....+0+-0058 = - 
— |} Ditto......... : a= —_ 
- — |! Russian b= 111k 
— — || Spanish 56- 263 
- — || Ditto... + ed 37¢ 
Kentucky . oo. = — Ditto (Passive) ..... ° Ey 
Louisiana (Ste BZ). e000 — 75 } Ditto (Deferred) .... .. e —_— 
Maryland ( Sterling) econde 5— — || Venezuela Active .-..+6- esses 393 
SHARE 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week Renting Friday Evening.) 
Rartwars— \) Bawx 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........+ —_— Aesevalesion -s- se seeeesecceees 22 
Eastern Counties... ....+++++0+ 225 British North American .....+- 45 
Great North of England « oe -esece 234 Colonial .......+e0.eeees eoee.e wb 
Great Western... .. . . 131 Commercial of London .....+++ — 
Hull and Selby coee 108) Lendon and Westminster ...... —_ 
Lahcaster and Carlisle. .........- 6 London Joint Stock ....+++.++ _ 
London Brighton and South Coast so National of Ireland ........ ee _ 
London and Blackwall .........- + National Provincial .........- e 36g 
London and Greenwich . % | Provincial of Ireland .......... — 
London and North-western. 195 | Union of Australia ........++.- _ 
London and York 2 Union of London ......seeee0s ilk 
Manchester and Kirmingham 7 Minxes— 
Manchester and Leeds . lus} Bolanos ....++. «+++ cosvone eeee ss 
Midland . 129 Brazilian Imperial eee 2 
Newcastle and Carlisle ... Ditto (St. John Del Re: _ 
North British ............ 36% Cobre Copper ....-..+ —_— 
South-eastern and Dover .. 38 MiscetLtangous— 
South-western ...........- oe 624 Australian ae. oe eeeee 20 
York and North Midland ..... .. 92 Canada ..... «+++ . —_— 
Docxs— | General Steam 26 
East and West India. .........- 141 «|| =~ Peninsular and een Steam . 78 
SEE cicciocs<cucBuaees 4 113. || Royal Mail Steam .........66.-] S78 
St. Katherine ...........+++ esse 993 South Australiam ......+-+-+.++ _— 
BULLION. Per oz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard.. £317 9 | Copper, British py £88 » o. coe 
Foreign Goldin Coin, PortugalPieces0 0 0 } Iron, British —- - lo 0... 606 
New Dollars .......sce00. socseeres 04 iot| Lead, British Pig .... 18 $ 0..1810 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard ....... . . © 5 O§ | Steel, English ..... » ©0900... 000 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Dec. 4. 
> 2} . & 
Wheat,R.New Soto5s . 40tod2 . dt0at | Oats, Feed. 24 to25 
Fine ..... 59—61 33—34 . 46—48 | Fine 25—26 
bee -- 4 40—42 48—50 Poland .. 27—28 
66—68 ks. 38—40 ‘ine. 29—350 
Fine. .... 70—72 | + es .eee 42— O64 Potato .. 30—31 
Super. New —ss mn pred . 44—45 | Harrow ... 42—44 | Fine. 31—32 





DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
For the present Week. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | 
Per eh (Imperial) of England and Wales. | 


Wheat ... 60s. 10d, | Rye ........ 4is. 9d., Wheat ...... Rye ...+++. ++ 28.048 
tarley..... 42 8 | Beans .. 463 |Barley....... 2 0 | Beans..... . 2e@ 
Oats....... 26 7 Peas, .....++ 497 | Oats ....eee0e 16 Peas..cccceee 2 0 


Weekly Averages for the Week ending Nov. 28. 
Wheat, 59s. 0d.—Rarley, 42s. 9d.—Oats, 26s. 11d.—Rye, 44s.2¢.—Beans 45s. 10d.—Peas, 478. 64, 











HOPs ee Ss. 
Kent Pockets .........+4 s0« 80s.to 95s.| York Reds .......... . per ton este. to | a 
Choice ditto ...... . s.eceeee 100 — 130 Scotch Reds. . seat ecereeenees 
Sussex Pockets oe 75 — 95 DOVONS «0. cscccccccee ceeeeeeee 
pO re 112 — 147 | Kent and Essex Whites.......... 190 =0 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 

CoMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wourrecnarst. 

Hay, Good'...... oe 758. CO 788. csccccesees 76s. to T8e.. 0 On 
Inferior .. 5 


sag se Tn ean canes 





New c-- coco © = 6 ao o-— 
C1OVET. . 6 cee ce ee ceesee FO = BGs cececcceeee WO — 96 0 0 
Wheat Straw ......c.c00 30 —= 86 c.cccsccees 28 — 38 24 32 





FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town-made......... per sack 53s. to 56s. ) Butter—Best Fresh, |4s. 6d. per doz. 
Seconds. 50 53 Carlow, 4/. 14s. to 44. 18s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk .on board ship bf — »0 Racon, Irish. 
Norfolk and Stockton ....... — 47 | Cheese, — 

ran. +. «per quarter “ - |} Derby Plain........- 
Pollard, fine. 0 | Hams, York. 60 
Bread, $d. to 9d. the 4b. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 10s. 6d. to 12s. 64, 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoats ann Leapewmate. - beat 
d. s a. 










Heap or Carri at 








citor, Mr. Goddard, Ki xh ft 
Steet ng Street, Chea; » Mr. Follett, Basinghall 


&. .@ ‘ s. sd. 8.4 

Beef... 210 to 3 4 to310 .-... 8 4to310to4d « 
Mutton 3 6—4 O—4 6 «.... 4 4—410—5 4] Beasts. 
Veal... 3 4—4 O— 4 6 2.4.6. 4 O— 4 EC—5 O/} Sheep. 
Pork.. 3 4—4 O—4 8 ..... 4 O—4 B8—5 0} Calves. 
Lamb... 0 0-0 O0—0 O «.... 0 0—0 0—0 0} Pigs... 

* To sink the offal, per Slbs- 
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THIOPIAN SERENADERS.—St. JAMES’s | 
THEATRE. — The celebrated ETIIOPIAN SERE- 

NADERS, Pell, Harrington, White, Stanwood, and Germon, 
whose entertainments last season at the St. James’s Theatre 
were so eminently successful, and whose recent performar 
in the provinces have been attended with unexampled suc¢ 
will ye the honour of RESUMING their ENTERTAIN 
MENT at the above Theatre, on Torspay Evening, December 
15th, and of continuing the same every Tuesda hursday, 
and Saturday Evenings, during the C hristmas Ho ys. The 
public is respectfully cautioned, that the Songs and Melodies 
as sung by the above party at the St. James's Theatre, are 
published only at Mr. Mitchell's Library, 33, Old Bond Street 
None others are authentic. St. J James's Theatre, Dec. 2, 1846. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, Sr. JAMES’S 

4 SQUARR. Patron, His Royal Highness Parxce ALBert 
This Institution, ating in the want, so long felt, of a 
large and comprehensive Lending Library in the Metropolis, 
to which Subscribers might resort for books of a superior class 
to those supplied by the Circulating Libraries, (and first opened 
in May 1841,) now offers to its Members a collection of between 
twenty and thirty thousand volumes; a new and complete 
Catalogue of which is now in progress through the Press 
Additions are constantly making to the collection, including 
almost every new work of interest and importance, either in 
English or Foreign Literature Terms of admission—Entrance 
fee, Six Pounds ; Annual subscription, Two Pounds; or En 
trance fee and Life subscription, Twenty-six Pounds. The 
Library is open every day, except Sunday, from eleven to six 

o'clock. By order of the Committee, 

J. G. Cocunane, Sec 


MITHFIELD CLUB 

SHOW, 1816.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PRIZE 
CATTLE, Seeds, Roots, Implements, &c. will take place on 
the 9th, 10th, llth, and. 12th of December, at the HORSE 
BAZAAR, King Street, Portman Square. A handsome per 
manent building, in place of the usual tent, was last year 
erected ; and the Implement Galleries are this year made to 
extend over double the space formerly so occupied. Ladies 
are enabled to view this National Exhibition with perfect 
comfort. Open from Daylight till 9in the Fvening ; lighted 
up after 3 in the Afternoon, Admittance, !s. } 


yer DOCK COMMISSIONERS. 

LOANS OF MONEY.—The Birkenhead Dock Commis- 
sioners are ready toreceive LOANS ‘of MONEY for periods of 
Five or Seven Years, under the authority of their Acts of Par- 

lament, at the rate of five per cent per annum. 

The Interest will be paid half-yearly, on the Ist January 
and Ist July, in Londo» or elsewhere, as the parties lending 
may prefer. 

Sealed Tenders, stating the amount and term of Years for 
which the Money is proposed to be lent, to be addressed to the 
Commissioners, endorsed “* Tender for Loans.” | 

By order, Richarp Hinp, Secretary 
Birkenhead, 21st September 1816. 
oF Re SEWAGE COMPANY. 
i visionally Registered 
CITY AND EASTERN DISTRICT. 
Capital, 600,0002., in 30,000 Shares of 202. each | 
Deposit, 1/. 2s. per Share. | 

This Company intends to apply to Parliament in the ensuing | 
Session for powers to construct works for the removal of all 
the sewage now discharged into the Thames from the City 
and its Eastern suburbs, beginning at the Fleet sewer ; and | 
for the manufacture therefrom of manure for agricultural 
purposes. 

Copies of the second report of the Engineer, Mr. Wicksteed, 
and of the Prospectus, may be obtained on application to the | 
Secretary, or to the Solicitors, Messrs. Woon and Brake. 8, | 
Falcon Street; and Messrs. Stoxes, Hottinoswortu, Tyer- | 
MAN, and Jounsron, 24, Gresham St 

Anparw Martin, Secretary 

Offices of the Company, 124, Bishopsgate 

Within, November 1816, | 


HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST 
INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSUKANCE SOCIETY, 
13, Waterloo Place, London. 

Directors. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir wesesrwapey Smith, K.H., R.E., Chairman 

Col. Sir William Gossett, C.B. K.C.H., R.E., Deputy-Chairman. 
Admiral the Ri sine lion Sir G Coe kburn, G.C.B. M.P. 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bt. G.C.H. 

Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford, G.c B. G.C.H. 
Major-Gen. Sir P. Ross, € M.G. K.C.H 
at.-Gen. Sir John Gardiner, K.C.B 














































































jor-Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross, K.C.B. R.A 





‘apt. Sir George Back, R.N 
Major Gen. Taylor, C.B. E.1.C.8, } 
Major-Gen. E. Wynyard, C.B. 





Major-Gen. Arnold, K.H ~" c. | 
Major-Gen. Clelland, E.1.C | 
Lieut.-Col. H. Hanmer, K i late R.H.G | 
Lieut : ol. Purchas, E.1.C. 

Lieut.-Col. Matson, R.E | 


Major peti Clerke, K.H. F.R.S. 
Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D. late R.HLG 
Capt. William Lancey, R 
William Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. | 
James Nugent Daniell, 
Wilbraham Taylor, Esq 
Actuary—John Fir son, Esq a ne Government Calculator. 
Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every 
station of life, and forevery part of the world, upon particu- 
larly favourable terms. 
Persons assured in this office may change from one country | 
to another without forfeiting their policies. | 
A Bonus amounting to thirty percent on the actual value of 
the policies was apportioned to the assured at the First 
Septennial Meeting held in the year 1844. 
Josera C. Brerrecr, Secretary. 


prov IDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street, London. Establ shed 1806. 
Invested Capital, 1, 
Annual Income, 110,0007 tonuses declared 
Claims paid since the establishment of the 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey 
Directors 
held | Frederick Squire, Esq 























529, 0001 
ce, 1,520,000. 






The Ear! of Macc 
Sir John Osborn, t 
John Deering, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D 

1. The rates of Premiums are those adopted by the princ ipal 
life-oftices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices 

2 The bonuses are added to the policies, or applied to the 
premiums, or may be received in cash as soon 
as declared, at their then present value. 

3. Loans arc inted upon the policies issued by this office, 
or the policies purchased at their full value 

4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the rene al of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
proof of good health 

Ronuses paid upon po licies ies 




















which have become claims 





| & 














| i ¢ } d 
John Wharton, Esq., Skelton Castle, 5000 0 | 
Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart..| 5000 | 3 
Sir William Wake, Bart. ‘ 6000 | 75 4 

| Earl Strathmore ..... ........0+ 5000 | 712815 8] | 
Rey. H. W. Champneys, c ‘anterbury | 3000 | 4509 1 14 | 
The Marquis of Wellesley C8enerees 2000 3411 1 3) | 

| Earl Cathcart... "4 1000 | 1862 411) | 

| 


Prospex ctuses = full ¢ particulars may “be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 





of the United Kineton; and at the Head Office, 50, Regent 
Street. Joun A, Beaumont, Managing Director. 





NITED = ‘GDOM LIFE 


; 12, St ¥ incent Place, , ABS : 
rs College Green, Dublin 





ing class, from the time they 


should make immediate appl 
When the insurance is for life, 
Premium need be paid for the nod 5 oa 








R ’ 
Place, Pall Mall, London where erent ctuses, &¢ ma ay be " ud. 


news red by sn ial Act of P irliament, 
AD 





from the premiums on upwards of 
Half the amountonly of the 
the first five years, the remainin 











The lowest rates consist 
An increasing scale of pre 





Half-credit rates of Premium, v 
if premium for seven year 





Annual! Premiums required for 























Notwithstanding its loc the knowledge and bene 


Great Britain to the other, as well as throughout Irelan 


The Right Honourabk 
Vice 


INVESTED CAP ITAL, 





: MILLION SI vl N lit s- 
DRED THOt SAND Pot NDS. 

ANNUAL IVENUF upwards of TWO HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY THOUSAND POUNDS s 

The whole Surplus Funds which remain after 
vision for the Claims of the Society, be! 

The principles of this Soc 





A 
no Menher | is personally res onsibl be for 
beyond the Contribution con 
Policy, the stability of : 








investigation, one-third of the ¢ 
- and retained as a Guarantee 





that the Surplus Fund amounts 
it was sufficient to enable the 


vide for the following additions— 





of the original Sums assured, and 





















on the original Sums insured 

















AND STOMACH 


CURED BY HOLLOWAY’'S PILI 


no remedy was ever found to act so promptly upon the Liver 





even persons of shattered consti 





required benefit, the Liver at such periods being at fault 
at Proresson Hottowayr’s Establish- 


QTE AM to CHINA.—Regular Monthly Steam 
Communication for Passengers and light Goods to Pe- 
nang, Singapore, and Ho ng-kong. via E 


2zypt.—The Peninsu- 
ny book passengers 
and forward goods ond ‘parcels to the above ports, by their 
Steamers from Southampton, the 20th of every month. For 
particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, 
London, or 57, High Street, Southampton 


TEAM to CEYLON, MADRAS, and CAL- 

CUTTA, vid EGY?T.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Con- 
veyance for Passengers and Light Goods.—The Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam-Nav tion Company book passengers and re- 
ceive goods and parcels for the above ports by their steamers, 
starting from Southampton the 20th, and from Suez on or 
about the lUth of every month.—For es of passage-money, 
plans of the steamers, and to s¢ a passages, apply at the 
Company s Oftices, a, St. Mary , London 



















GPOONS and FORKS ca with Silver on 
KJ a White Metal, and consequently not liable by wear to 
‘r dozen; 
rons, l6s. 


show any other colour. Table Spoons or Forks, 27> 
Dessert Spoons or Forks, 21s. ¢ per dozen; Tea Sy 
per dozen ; Gravy Spoons, 6s. each ; Soup Ladles, 14s. 64. each. 
r.COX SAVORY and Co. Silversmiths, &c. 47, Cornhill, seven 
doors from Gracechurch Street, London 


\ ECHI’S CHESSMEN, in Ivory, Bone, and 
i Wood, 4, Leadenhall Street, London, the best and ¢ ye 
d of his back and 

















mmon, draug! 





est; which may also be s 








chess-boards, cribbage-boards, and pegs, cushioned bag rate lle 
tables, Pope Joan boards, work-boxes, desks, pocket-books 
writing and envelope ¢ s, dressing-cases, tea-caddies, table- 
ry, Sheftield plated ware, pen-knives, scissors, clothes, 
hair, and tooth brushes ; combs, razors, strops, & Quality 


fall articles first-rate 
| ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.— The 
ittention of military gentlemen and tourists is respect- 
fully directed to these ¢ d instruments, which measure 
when closed only 3$ inches, and possess sufficient Ae r to 
sow Jupiter's satellites. Price 35s. ; or sent through the post, 
Sts rhe same instrument, with an additional eye-piece, 
which will show Saturn's g, clip, stand, and case, 4$ inch- 
es by 3 inches, price 3/.; or sent through the post 2s. To 
be had of the Maker, Joun Davis, Optician, Derby 


PE REAL GLENLIVAT WHISKY, cele- 
brated in Scotland for more than a century. and intro- 
duced into London b s DREW ind Co., of Edinburgh 
may be had in its native Purity 1, Nestham: 
berland Street, Strand, price The increasing 
demand for this Whisky is the best proof of its excellence ; 
and A. U. and Co. beg to call attention to their present Stock 
which is particularly fine and of great age No. 1, Northum- 
berland Street, Strand 


Be" AUTIFUL WOMEN.—tThe greatest 

blemish to beauty is superflaous hairs on the face, neck, 
and arms. DELCROTX and CO.’"S POUDRE SUBTILE re- 
moves them in less than ten minutes, without pain or injury 
tothe skin, Sold in boxes, with directions for use, at 5s. 6d. 
each. The virtues of this invention are too well known to 
comment, further than to caution Ladies against a 
counterfeit. Every genuine box has affixed to it the Chancery 
protection label of Delcreix and Co., and their address, 158, 
New Bond Street 


YOYAL NURSERY.—*«DELCROIN’S 


















































MACASSAR OIL,” imported under the sanction of the 
ords of the Treasury,’ for the use of her Majesty and the 
Royal Nursery, is protected by two clegantly-executed cor- 


rect likenesses, in embossed medallions, of her Majesty and 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert. It produces beautifully 
low id by the transcendant lustre it imparts renders 
ly enchanting. No nursery, where personal ad- 
considered important, should be without it. To 
obtain 1 the renuine all orders should be sent to Messrs. Det- 
CROIX, 158, New Bond Street, who will forward one 7s. or 
more bottles to hoe part of the Kingdom, free of carriage ; as 
Hairdressers (not being appointed agents), forthe sake of gain 
vend | the me st ‘spurious tra ash as the genuine 


I. . AND D. NICOLL, REGISTERED 
~ ALETOT MANULACTURERS and TAILORS to 
yal H of Cam- 
, his Grace the Duke of Wellington, &c. beg respect 
fully to announce that the celebrated LLAMA CLOTIL is made 
by them also in warmer substances to suit the approaching 
season. The above firm with confidence anticipate that this 
introduction will receive from the public an equal approval 
with the well-known gentlemanly light over-coat, called the 
REGISTERED PALETOT, for summer wear, which is 
ulready honoured with the constant patronage of ail that 
ffected gentlemanly appearance. It is respect- 
ested that moderate prices are strictly maintained 
forevery article of dress, s ither of their London 
establishments, viz. 114, Re wrnhill. The 
istered Paletots, 6th and 7th Vic. cap , of both the win- 
und summer substances, are kept ready, in every colour, 
mmediate wear ; these can only be obtained in the Me 
ool of Messrs. Dawnary and Son, 
and of other ree« nts in the chief provincial cities 
f the United Kingdom so ef the principal Stores in the 
United States, Br tish In¢ syne one America ; but in Bombay, 
ymly of Messrs. Wacn x 











hnesses Prince Albert, Prince Geor 















1 
for 


tropolis as above, at Liver 
mized 











DATENT ELASTIC BANDS. Warranted 
not to be affected by the cold or heat of any season or 


"Rings or Hands are use d instead of Tape or 
String, for holding Papers - every description. 
One of these Rings is instantly placed round a Packet of Papers, 
1 Roll of Maps, Prints, Music, &c., holding the same firmly 
and securely, saving the time and trouble of tying, yet allow- 
ing of very wv reduction without any loss of 
dapted for Garters, a size being 
sele cted which requires little stretching); also for the Waist 
and different parts of the Body; Surgical Bandages, and for a 
variety of Surgical and Manufacturing purposes. Ina 
» above, there is a great variety of uses, too nume 
mention, for which these Bands may be applied with advan 
tage, and new applications will constantly su st themselves 
when in use They may be had of two thicknesses, and are 

It in Roxes 8 of six dozen each, of assorted sizes, price 6d. per 
box and u Bands may be had to order of various 





climate. Thes 















tot 
, 

















widths and ‘thie! knesses The above articles are Id by all 

Stationers and D Metallic P Wholesale and for 

Export n “& Co., at No. 37, Red Lion Square, 

London ; and also by Cra Mactnrosn and ¢ Manufac- 

tu s, Manch ngham 

peor STOP P ING DECAYED TEETH.— 
Price 2s ronized by her Majesty, his Royal High- 





ness Prince t : H. KR... the Dutchess of Kent. 
rHOMAS and HOWARD's SUCCEDANEUM, for Stopping 
Decayed Teeth, however large t ivity It is placed in the 











tooth in a soft state, without any pressur and soon 
becomes as hard as the enamel, and wil n firm in the 
tooth for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, and 
rresting the further progress of decay. All persons can lst 
this Suecedaneum themselves wit h ease, as full directions arc 
Price 2s. Ge Prepared only by Thomas and He w 

1s Street, Oxford Street, wh 





into the « untrs free by post. Sold by Savory, 
egent Street ; Sanger, 150, Oxford Street ; Starkie, 4, 





; Butler, 4, Cheapside; Johnston, 6s, Cornhill; and al 
ine Venders in the Kingdom. Messrs. Howard and 


Thomas continue to supply the loss of teeth on their new Sys- 
tem of self-adhesion, without sprit or wires. This method 
does not require the extraction of any teeth or roots, or any 
painful operation whatever, and fs less expensive than others. 
Messrs. Howard and Thomas, Surgeon-Dentists, 64, Berners 
Street, Oxford Street. At home from 19 till 4. 
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| | 

=f WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 91, | | This day, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. ‘ 

ee eran st aewee | BOOKS FOR Oo THE COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN 
EUROPE and INDIA THROUGH EGYPT. 


ded b of th bo RK s 7 b J > 
See Beene eee Se or uanne dae ots REWARDS AND PRESENTS. London: Smrra, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


will appear in both editions, if sent on or before the 21st | 








inst. —Gro. Lexrorp, 1, Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street. punemED Br | ~—ENIFORM WITH THE STANDARD NOVELS. 
RS. 8S. C. HALL’S NEW IRISH FAIRY ‘= OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN ; 
i TALE.—Part the First will be published, illustrated JOHN . PARKER, London. or the Fields and the Woods. By Joun Muus, 
by twenty beautiful engravings on wood, from the pencil | New Edition, revised. Price 6s. bound. 
| of J. Noel Paton, R.S.A., in the JANcARY number of the HENRY He RST, Publisher, 27, King William St., Strand. 





ART-UNION Journal. May be ordered of all Booksell 


PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN.—The Jane: - | Stanley’s (Bishop) History of Birds. 
aky Number of the ART-UNION Journal will _ . 
contain an exquisitely-engraved Portrait of the Queen, 
from a Miniature, by Thorburn, in the possession of her 
Most Gracious Majesty. Publishers, CHAPMAN and Hatt, 
5 ul; may be ordered of any Bookseller. 4 . 4 = 
186, Strat As m y be = red of — : k _ r TNALES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
LMANACK IN COLOURS AND GOLD Roberts’s Wild Animals. By Acyrs Lovpon. Edited by Mrs. Lovpoy, Au- 
AND SILVER, FOR THE YEAR 1847.—Th 3s. 6d. bound and gilt. thor of “ Gardening for Ladies,” &c. Price 5s. 
ART-UNION Journal for January will contain an London: Bowpery and Kersy, 190, Oxford Street. 


Almanack of peculiarly rich and beautiful character, Ie Ss ( . . Stari This is mublist ee = = ada 
printed by the Messrs. Hanhart. Publishers, CHarMas trickland’s (Agnes) Tales and Stories This day & ‘Published, by Mesers. Det curToss, Cambridge, 


This day, the Third Edition, §vo. 12s. of 
RU NDINES CAMI; sive Musarum Canta- 


Z brigiensium Lusus Canori. Collegit atque Edidit 
Henricus Drury, A.M. 


London : Jonw W. PARKER. Cambridge: DricHTons- 


Two volumes. 7s 


Roberts’s Domesticated Animals. 


3s. 6d. bound and gilt. In Morocco cloth, Illustrated UN e si guns by GILBERT. 





from History. Two volumes, bound and gilt. 7s. 





F LALL, 186, Strand ; may be ordered of any be ykseller. 3 . 

once tte meet a Beene eth fener ann : SSCHYLI, - PROMETHEUS: VINCTUS 

TRUE ART-UNION JOURNAL for January, Campbell’s Cardinal Virtues, or Morals | /F'/ Recensuit, et brevi annotatione instruxit, F. A 
containing 36 pages of Letterpress, with 50 Engrav- and Manners. Corrected. Two volumes. 7s. Pater, M.A. Coll. Div. Joh. Can Svo. 4s. 

ing on Wood, two Engravings on Steel, pad an Almanack “This Gay. in Ovo. 30. 6d, with 62 Enaravines on Wood, 





The Tart forins Nov Lot an Enlarged Series-commencing | \i@buhr’s Stories of the Gods and Heroes, 4 MANUAL of PRACTICAL DRAINING 
re Ps orms No, lof % Enlarged Series, co sncing Rats st - < “ta MA. AL é AL AILNL. . 
a New Volume with the New Year, and suggests a fa- of Greece, Edited by Mrs. AusTix, Gilt, 2s. L By Henry STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 

WILLIAM BLAcKWooD and Sons, 45, G 





yourable opportunity for new subscribers. Publishers, - . ’ rege Street, 
CHAPMAN and Hatt, 186, Strand; may be ordered of Fables and Moral Maxims. Selected by Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster Row, London 
—_ oe — — —s Early —— | ANNE Parker. Bound and gilt. 3s. 6d. Completion of Miss Burney's Diary.—Now re ady, 
y € Necessar © secure ve impressions of its many . i _— , , , > . . PD aye] 
beautiful Illustrations. Proofs on India paper may be | Gleig’s Family History of England. OL. Vil. OF MADAME DARBLAY'S 
obtained. "Whees wolmenen: G0, Gd, acts . DIARY and LE : TE Rs, Completing the Work. 
eee ee FATHER EUSTACE ; a Tale of the Jesuits. By Mrs. 
HE ART-UNION JOURNAL.—We observe TROLLOPE. 3 vols. ok st rea 





n 
’ 
that this unique and important periodical is to com- I awgrTave 8s (SIP F.) Merchant and Friar; | He NRT ¢ OLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 












mence a new and enlarged serics with the first number or Truths and Fictions of the Middle Ages. 3s. at day, Second Edition, price Is 

in January next. It is by express command to be dedi- raN ae >. 
cated to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, who by this | Keightley’s History of the Crusaders. . INCOME- T AX; its Extension Pro- 
act of patronage displays the interest he takes in art, Two volumes. 118 a posed, Abolishing the MALT-TAX and W INDOW- 
and his sense of the merit of the particular journal de- a with — Observations on the TEA-Dt Ay IES. 
yoted to its exposition The distinction is deserved, The tleio’s . a » ane sy Wittiam Kay Smee. Secon!’ Edition, with new 
“ Art-Union ” is produced with great taste, contains | Gieig’s Military History of Great matter. PeLvnam RicHarpsoy, 23, Cornhill. 
summenens iiustrations of euquiaite beauty, and aes cer- | sritain. 3s. _ Mow ready, in email Ovo. doth, price Se. 

ainly done more than any periodical ever tssued to im- »TC . Rin ‘ — esecem . . 
prove the arts of design, and to raise the standard of Taylor’s History of Mohammedanism. — DIAMONDS ; or a Theory of Irish 
taste in decorative and manufacturing art. Under the he. Gd. Wit and Blunders, combined with other Kindred 





distinguished patronage with which it is now honoured, ; Subjects. By Jouy SMira, one of the Editors of “ The 

we may reasonably anticipate that the circulation of this | Mackay’s History of London. 7s. Liverpool Mercury,” late Lecturer on Educ ation and 

elegant journal will be materially increased, and that its ad - Geographical Science, &c. With 6 Ilustrations by * Puaiz. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 155, Strand, 


sefulness will be proportionably extended.—Britannia. ; ° . . 
usefulness will 2 proportionably extend . Britannia Hogarth’s Musical History, Biography, —_ 








“Now ree ady, in imperial 8vo. beautifully bound, ee 


MARY HOWITT’S BALLADS. and Criticism. Two volumes. IOs. 6d, . 

) On Friday next will be published, in one volume, square HE . BIBLE GALLERY: Portraits of 
crown 8vo. with a Vortrait from a Picture by Miss | Rowan’s History of the French Revo- —— Aiton oe ae in o ripture. Engraved by 

Gillies, be autifully engraved byW. IL. Egleton, price 18s. lition. 3s. 6¢.” . w. Hi. Mote, E Holl, W. J. 1 wards, Hi. Robin- . 
ALLADS and other POEMS. By Mary poe be fon Orin u Drawings Jn phe neng Be 
= ¢ > , , : erpress. rice ne Guinea; or ith tie “lates guy 
} Howirr. | Lahoume's History of Napoleon’s Ine} coloured, 42s. D. Bove, 86, Fleet Street — 
London : LonamMan, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. asion of Russia. “2s. 6d : - : ae oomctinas ; omeguinni 


= ust publishes 1, pric 


—_ ; Is 
On Thursday next will be published, in post Svo. F . ™ = on, , 
THE DOCTOR, &c. Vol. VI. From the The Lord and the Vassal; a Familiar | POPULAR "EDL U ATION in ENGLAND. 
Reprinted from No. 8 of the “ British Quarterly Re- 


Papers of the late RoperT Sourusy. Edi Vv Exposition of the Feudal System. 2s P ‘ 
eee pUTHET. Edited by ' view ” ; with a Reply to the Letter of Mr. Edward Baines 


his Son-in-law, the Rev. J. W. Warrer ‘ nee IE inet | o> Sena Wegeminain “tai 
London: LonomanN, Brown, G a G 3 2's r i is Time 5s Ae eae aes. Sy ae as / 
ondon ONGMA LRown REEN a LON MANS; Riddle 3 Luthe T ind His T mes. »”. London : Jackson aud WALForp, 18, St. Paul’s Church- 











Ot whom may be had, New E ons of . : r 
SOUTHEY 'S POETICAL Wi KS " vol. 21s. Life of Cuvie or, and Sketch of the Rise yard; and StmpKin, and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court. ‘ 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE of WESLEY. 2 vols. 28s. and Progress of Zoolo 2s In a handsome 12mo. vol. cloth ed, price 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AM) : BRIEF VIEW OF HOME OP ATHY; 
HERBI kt T Life of John Sme iton, and History of | Z with Hints for the Treatment of Disease, and ma 


On Tuesday, Dec. 15, will bx 2 vols. feap. Svo. Lizht-houses. 2s merous Illustrations of the successful Application of the 
\\ ARGARET PERC iV AL. By the Author System. By NEVILLE Woop, M.D. Fellow of the Royal 


we = & tod by the Res . x P » College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 
of “ Amy Herbert,” 8 Edited by the Rev. W Life of Sir Jose a U ‘h Banks, and History | J. Leatu, 5, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and all Booksellers. 


SEWELL, B.D. eo - of the Royal Society 2 ~_ 
oo a same Author and tor, New Editions of | In 1 vol. 12mo. (containing 736 closely-printed pages,) 12s. 
GERTRUDE ; a Tale. 2% Lives of Linnreus and Jussieu, and Sketch MANUAL OF COUNCILS OF THE 

. P. j ie of the Rise and Progress of Botany 2s. di CHURCH ; comprising the Substance of the most 





LANETON PARSONAG! 
, Remarkable and Important CANONS. Alphabetically 






































London: LoxnGMAN, Brown, Gr , and Lone < 
= . . = EN, and LONGMAN The Useful Arts E loved i he Pro- | @tanged. By the Rev, Epwaxp H. Lanpon, M.A. late 
POPE'S WORKS, BY ROSCOE. 1€ . erful Arts : — »y ce in the ro of Corpus Christi Colleze, Cambridge 
; On Monday next will be published, a New Edition, in tion of Food, 2s. 6 RIvincTons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 
a 8 vols. 8vo. price 4/. 4s., of om 7 . on - - 
moe nD Pra - ; —_ 7. The Useful Arts r mpl ny ed in the Pro- This day is published, by Messrs. Detoutons, Cambridge, 
| HE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE; tion of Clothi ¥ ” | and sold in London by StmpKIN and Co, and G BELL, 
A with Notes sual Itastrations by Himself and others Geeta of Chetting. °¢ YXAMPLES on the PROCESSES of the 
’ ‘© which are added, a New Life of the Author, an Esti- . ; . . " | Mpg grcier thecelle : es oh th 
: mate of his Poetical Character and Writings, end occa- The Useful Arts Employed in the Con- . 4 DI z EREN rl AI and INTEGR AL . ALA ULt ra 
sional Remarks, by WiLLiAM Roscoe, Esq. struction of Dwelling-houses. 2s. 6¢ Collected by D. F. Gnecory, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
London : Longman, Brown, and Co.:; J. M. Richard- College. Second Edition, edited by Witt1aAM Watton, 
£0 + ‘e ‘kin, Marshall, and Co.; Allen and Co. ; F. | Griffith’s Writing-Desk and its Contents. M.A. Trinity College. Svo. cloth boards, 18s. - 
and J. Rivineg eas Er he lgson; H. Washbourne: J. ) Mi , ’ ‘ , re 
Rolie: HO tins Go tee eS: 2s. TANDARD BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 
r and Co.; J. eters RK. Mackie; J. Bigg; "Bickers sa sea —_ (| _ CHEAP EDITIONS. 8. d. 
> Bush; L. A. Lewis; G. W. Nickissou; L. Booth ; J. F. | The Howse et awe in: : iRuseations of thie Pel’s Lie of Mary Queen of Scots . eves 3 6 
Setchel. Edinburgh: A. ; lack ; Maclachl 1} ucture and Functions of the Human Body. | British Biography, (from Chaucer to Telford,) by 
y Co. Liverpool: G. ani wie tee vane: 2s. Gd. G.L. Smyth. Cloth .. pccasmecceses  @ 
- iv.J.D : eons a. Carrick’s Life of William W 3 0 
’ and J. J. Deighton: Macmil ‘ ae . ; . arrick’s Life of illiam Q eeceeereces : 
rl = wart Conversations on Gardening and Natural | Michelet’s Life of Luther..........cs.0..s0ec0 2 6 
st For Ev a ; a oh Y Happiness History. 2s. 6d. WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lan 
a or Everybody's Reading, st in stamp 5 — ——e 
bs Oo W T O > Dun na sh . leypt ¢ Sinai | MR. ANGAS’S ACCOUNT OF THE ANTIPODES, 
~ ] Th 2 Se bs A P 1 Y. fh, ravels in I fyp and Sinai. Just published, in 2 vols. post Svo. with 12 Plates from 
n vite enn " Viv te aa yeall."—S . the Author's Drawings, 24s. handsomely bound in cloth. 
re Subject—How to secure Health, Competence, Content- Three Weeks in Palestine and Lebanon. SAVAGE LIFE and SCENES in AUS- 
rn ment, and Long Life—Llow to strengthen the mind, im- TRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. being an Artist's 
a8 prove the perceptive powers, and acquire an evenness of | Impressions of Countries and People at the Antipodes, 
m temper, whereby every difticulty may be overcome, every | Humboldt’s Life and Travels. 2s. 6d. By Gronce Farxcu Axcas, Esq. 
or beep al reduced to a nonentity, every nervous and mor- London: Smiru, Eiper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 
ec, id feeling annihilated, and m dered practically and ‘an’? ste an Faneengman 6 . ——— are — - ™ 
e- Pl truly jepens et no i, and man rendered practically a Cook’s Life and Voyages. 2s. 6d. NEW CHRISTMAS PRESENT.—Price 5s. elegantly 
rs x A ‘ ppy. a. 7 ton - 
a i To be had of the Author, 10, Argyll Place, Rezent “ * ; sa bound, with Illustrations by Du can, engraved by L inton. 
a 3 Street ; and all Booksellers. —— ry se™ | Columbus’s Life and Voyages. 2s. 6d. VHRISTMAS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
. ; ‘ . . " 
. ; Dr. Robert J. Pr a . — _ im . } By IN Mitts, Author of “ The Old English Gen- 
b ‘eb eenen bei “ether erg gala epg ae 2a Mungo Park’s Life and Travels. 2s. Gd. | tieman,” &e. &e. 
a ( CE *.) price ls.: post 8. Od 
1g r . Arpeae hE ge dpe om 7 a 5 “It blends the sports and pastimes of the olden times 
1e = TO E AT. Di INK, AND AVOID ; Peter Parley 5s 1 nive rsal History. 78. 6d. in the events narrated whic hare both interesting and 
mn ae with Diet Tables for al! C omy iaints. ” ° amusing.”— Weekly 
‘4 bd —_ “ye M.D., M. a C.8. L.A.C. &e. Conversations of a Father with his Children, | H- vast, Publisher , King William Street, Strand, 
~ feelings, a good night's rest, a clear head. and a ira soe Two volumes. 5s. 6d. rN NEW CHRISTMAS TALE.—Now ready, price 5s. 
ay mind. By an observance of the “ce MHE YULE LOG For Everybody's 
" - Dy an observance of the instructions herein con- | Popular Poems. selected by E. P -E me or Everybody § 
h tained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to the I 3s. 6 I ems, selected y E, PARKER. Christmas Hearth ; showing where it grew, how it 
Ys ane a oe Saini, may acquire the greatest — was cut and brought home, and how it was burnt, 
. “9 of physical happiness, and reach in health the full | @- ¥ » ric 2 . Illustrated by George Cruikshank, 
aa glee allotted to man, — Sandford and Me rion, Rev ised. 3s. 6d. | . sy the Author of “* Chronicles of the Bastile.” 
- © be had of SueRwoop, 23, Paternoster Row, and all : . ‘ Also, now ready, Parts 1, 2, and 3. 
a Rockette rs: or direct from the Author, 10, Argyll Rey nard the I OX, Revised. 2s, PHILIP OF LUTETIA. 
ny ace, Regent Street; who may be advised with en these | ip Wilki a i | Being the concluding “ Chronicle of the Bastile.” 
rs. matters daily till 3; evenings 7 till 9. } eter ilkins, Revised, 3s. | 1. C. Newsy, 72, Mortimer Street, ¢ avendish Square. 
ers 











THE SPECTATOR. 





THE GREAT CHRISTMAS BOOK. 





THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 
iS NOW COMPLETE, 


In Twelve Magnificent Volumes super-royal Octavo, Illustrated by 2,000 Engravings 
on Steel and Wood, designed by the most distinguished Artists of the day. 
Price Sixteen Guineas, rich Cloth Lettered. 
A GENERAL INDEX IS GIVEN WITH THIS EDITION. 








ANOTHER CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


On Saturpay, 12th DecempBer will be completed, in Five Volumes Royal Octavo, 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


With Portrait, Fac-simile, and Vignette Titles after Harvey, Price £2 10s. cloth lettered. 
*,* Subscribers to both Editions are particularly requested to make early application for back Parts and Volumes to complete their Sets. 








CLASSIFICATION IN SETS 


I. ILLUSTRATED ISSUE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 


SSuper-Mopal Prado . . . 12 


Two THOUSAND Engravings on Steel and Wood. 





*,* PROP a ee ain tate ae 
Library Book, 


Poetical Works. “re — 


seek Diahith cath citend ond Beociatte. 


| Miscellaneous Prose Writings. . . 


20 Engravings after TURNEB and others. 


1 
1 
Lifeof Napoleon. . . . . . .. 1 
1 
1 





20 Engravings after TURNER and others. 


Tales of aGrandfather. . ... 


11 Engravings all after TunNER. 


Life. By Mr. Lockhart. 


11 Engravings after TuRNER and others, and Fac-simile. 
SEVENTEEN VOLUMES, 
With upwards of Two Thousand Engravings on Steel and Wood. 


II. PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
Ropal Metabo. 





< 
Sf 
= 
7 


Waverley Novels... . . . . 2. 5 
Portrait, Vignette Titles, and Fac-simile. 

Poetical Works. : .... . 1 
Vignette Title after Turner, and Fac-simile. 

Miscellaneous Prose Writings... . . 1 
Engravings on Wood. 

Lifeof Napoleon. . . . . . . . 1 
Vignette Title. 

Tales of a Grandfather. . . ... 1 
Vignette Title. 

Life. By Mr. Lockhart. . ... 1 
Portrait and Fac-simile. 


TEN VOLUMES ROYAL OCTAVO, 
With Portraits, Engraved Titles, and Fac-similes. 


Separate Volumes or Parts, to Complete Som, br be had 


OF THE DIFFERENT ISSUES 


OF THE LATEST EDITIONS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S WRITINGS AND LIFE: 


III. EDITION 1841—43. 
Foolscap Petado. 


Waverley Novels... . . . - 25 


Engraved Statue, Vignette Titles, and Fac-simile. 


Poetical Works. . . . . - »« 6 


12 Engravings after Turner, and Fac-simile, 


Life of Napoleon... . . . . 


Portraits, 9 Engravings after Turner, and Maps. 


Tales of a Grandfather. . . . . 8 


6 Engravings after Turner. 


Life. By Mr. Lockhart. . . . 10 


Portraits, Engravings after TunNER and others, and Fac-simile. 


or 


FORTY-NINE VOLUMES FOOLSCAP 
OCTAVO, 
With nearly Eighty Engravings on Steel and Wood. 





IV. EDITION 1829-83. 
Foolscap Metabo. 


Vols. 
Waverley Novels... . . . . « 48 


96 Engravings. 


Poetical Works. . . . . . . 12 


24 Engravings after TuRNER, and Fac-simile. 


Miscellaneous Prose Writings. . . 28 


56 Engravings and Maps. 


Life. By Mr. Lockhart. . . . 10 


20 Engravings and Fac-similes. 


NINETY-EIGHT VOLUMES FOOLSCAP 
OCTAVO, 
With Two Hundred Engravings on Steel, Fac-similes, &c. 





from every Bookseller. Also Catalogues, Gratis, with full detail 
e Works above enumerated. 


RoBerT CADELL, Edinburgh; HovLston and SToNEMAN, London. 











fo the County of Middlesex.—Satuapar, 5th Decumpsn 1846. 
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